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THE SECRET OF POMEROYS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“Shifting Sands,” “The Snapt Link,” etc., etc. 


———— 
CHAPTER XVII. 
Thus ¢ the damsel: Yonder is our path, 
the cavern’s s 
Now is the ebb, and till the ocean's flow 
W rocks. 


Basin had rushed from his father’s presence from 
somewhat mingled motives. 

He was certainly annoyed and chagrined to the 
very utmost by the galling fancies that he had con- 
ceived, and, although tolerably inconsistent with 
each other, they still combined, in some tortuous 
fashion, to irritate his impetuous spirit. 

And & second reason for his abrupt flight was 
more susceptible of computation, 

He had arranged to meet the singular gipsy queen 
on that especial afternoon, towards the hour so 
romantically styled by our northern neighbours as 
the “ | ppg auf 

And as that remarkable personage was perhaps 
scarcely to be disregarded, and, as might be said, 
thrown over at pleasure and with impunity, Basil 
Pomeroys deemed it better “to avoid the risk of 
offending and forfeiting the strange friend whom he 
had a vague idea might so affect his destiny. 
Whether the same interest would have been excited 
in his mind bad ‘the fair Esther not been in exis- 
tence remained to be proved. But in any case he 
would not have forfeited his appointment for a 
whole shower of gold, and still less from alarm at 
his father’s unreasonable displeasure. 

Thus he rushed away in a breathless pursuit of a 
phantom, while refusing the substance, and it was by 
& lucky chance that ‘he escaped the dangers of lake 
and wood and hill and glen that came in his path 
between the Castle and Rosemount Wood. 

On he went, in utter disregard of all that could 
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obstruct his way, and arrived at the trysting-place 
at the old oak some quarter.of an hour or more before 
the time appointed. 

Thus his patience was tested to the utmost by 
the delay that seemed to him hours ere Lena’s tall 
form came slowly to the fore. 

“I thought you ,had forgotten,” he ‘exclaimed, 
angrily, 

‘Why, it is just the time I said,” she observed, 
calmly. “ The gipsy’s clock is in the sky and knows 
no variation of time. If you are as rash and hasty 
in your demands for the working out of your fate 
there will be little hope of doing you good,” she 
went on, with’ unmoved serenity that fairly chafed 
her irritable companion. 

“IT want no schooling from you,” he exclaimed, 
angrily.’ “I think the whole world seems in league 
to annoy and madden me to-day.” 

“Probably, But what does bring you here?” 
inquired the gipsy queen, calmly. ‘You wrote to 
claim my promise, to summon me to the place of 
meeting... I suppose you bad some reason for it, 
you meant to ask me, and trust to my knowledge of 
the past and future to guide you.” 

“Of the past, perhaps; but certainly not of the 
future. I am, too wise at avy rate for such cre- 
dulity,” he answered, impatiently.. “But if you 
have any such inspirations as yon pretend, I would 
inquire why my father is so taken up with a niece, 
instead of hisown and only son? I wouldask why 
that insolent stranger is dragged into our house and 
petted and attended, just by way of adding gloom 
to a hated household, and why is it so constantly to be 
urged on me as a fate that I should marry a girl 
for whom I have no fancy, and for whom I feel now 
an absolute repugnance? Can you answer any of 
these questions and prove your boasted know- 
ledge?” he went on, impetuously. 

“A string of questions, young sir,’ she said, 
rather than one, but much of the reply will be in 
one sole cause, that you might perhaps guess your- 
self if you would. Do you not imagine that your 
father may feel a more than common tenderness for 





the orphan of his murdered brother? Cannot that 
give you the explanation you ask ?” 

“No,” he said, vehemently, “‘no! I daresay some 
morbid weakness may account for Melanie’s being 
indulged and spoiled, though certainly she is very 
little to be pitied for the fate of a father she never 
knew, 

* But that is no reason I should marry her, or 
that the Castle is to be invaded by a man who has 
broken his head, and turned into a kind of dead- 
housefor a stranger. If you cannot tell me this 
you are but a pretender to unusual knowledge, and 
I will not trouble myself more,” he went on, vehe- 
mently, 

She laughed. 

“ Poor, impetuous boy, I tell you I have the key 
of @ secret that is shared with no one or but one 
besides,’’ she said, in a tone of superiority that was 
especially galling to the young man, already fevered 
and irritated by his father’s apparent tyranny. “I 
can change your fate at my will. One word could 
alter all—everything, your father’s resolve, perhaps 
your own wishes. But that. word shall never bo 
spoken, even in extremity. And I pray—yes, I, 
even I, the gipsy, know what prayer means, and 
in a serious and anxious decision I can trust to its 
power. I pray fervently that I may not be driven 
to reveal all I know, and bring the truth to the 
broad glare of day: Now do you believe? will you 
trust me, young sir?” she went on, looking full at 
him with clear, unblenching eyes. 

He could scarcely meet tha’. searching glance, and 
his own lids lowered before it. 

“T can scarcely doubt what you say,” he replied, 
in a lower, grave tone ; “ but still it is not reasonable 
to expect me to dance attendance on a girl I am 
driven to dislike, and be led blindfold by a woman I 
know nothing about, except what is only lightly 
thought of,” he went on, with some hesitation. 

There was perhaps a slight flush of anger on 
Lena’s fine features. 

Then it gave way to a look of impatient contempt 
at her own, Selly, 
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“Tt is weakness,” she mattered. “ What naatters 
it, when, atter all, it fs bus truth, however umfimély 
spoken ?”’ : 

And there was a dignity in her look, and aizas,sbe 
turned again to Basil that fairly sé¢emed ‘to reverse 
their respective !positions, 

“It is perhaps aawise of you, Mr. Pomeroys, to 
risk such words to one who can do you much evil at 
het ‘pléasuré,” shesaid, calmly. “But you are young, 
very young, and that must be excuse. As to 
the marriage with your cousin,” she went on, “ that 
can never be—never! I will pledge my life for that, 
unless some such unlooked-for event happens as I 
can now scarcely imagine. And as to your father's 
reasons for the scheme it were best. you should.never 
inquire, never know them so long as his life—ay, 
or yours—can last. Thege‘were heart-burnings and 
jealousies, young sit, logg ere you were born—such 
as divide the olossst friends and are best buried in 
the forgotten; past. Sti; that much you need not 
fear ;, were at the-very altar I can save you from 
matrying Melanie Pomeroys.”” 

He listened to her with a strange reverence and 
credylity, for which he perhaps despised himsel(, to 
which be gould not comtrol. “, 


spoke of angthibg save bricks and enviable pre- 


: 
diction. | if death or marriage that is threasen- | regularly {qi when put.to 
Serer , Yrtnean in plain 


ing me.” it ’ 

“It is the destiny of your, race fay, many # genera~ 
tion,” she replied.’ **There is 4 r, strong: aud- 
present, and terrible risk for you, from the hatred 
and jealousy.of a rival.in love.....If you escape, there 
is little more to fear, so far as the future rolls out 

mos iW MT £07 

“If?” he repeated, “Is there a doubt then? 
Cannot” your boasted knowledge tell more” than 
that ?” 

“No,” she said, shaking her head gravely, “ they 
say that a physiciaa cannot heal himself or his own 
kindred, and where we‘are@encerned it is the same 
risk. All looks mi nd confused, and it 
is well nigh impossib the end and. read it 
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you hadmetope, but Ldoabt muckthat you are egol 
and well-judging your aro aroused, 
Perhaps it is bea” she addod, 1 ly. “a 
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to liave thd greatest possi ffection, while they 
preof. I suppose you 
nglish, Esther,” hé cdiitinued, in a 
hard,.cold yoice, that pierced the poor girl’s heart 
like cold “steel, “ I suppose you mean that you would 
be graciously pleased te:marry me vas the: heix of a 
good estate and name, but that your love would not 
endure’any harder trial than such a terrible fate.” 

Poor Esther, she was dividdd .betwea her own 
fiery temper and the intense love that.swallowed.up 
all-her passious and ideas and feslings. 

“ Basil, you do me crhel injustice, aud you know 
it,” she said, proudly. “You kuow well what [ 
mean, aud if you can cherish such hard thoughts 
you had better not ever see me more—I must bo 
uuworthy of your love.”’ - 

‘She made one slight movement to turn from him 
and’ Basil could detect the moisture in her eyes that 
her natural pride could mot restrain, as slie averted 
her head and drew a aid he still held. 

“Rsther, one mo ‘Y” ‘he exclaimed, as he 

me to ogee her, 

© fond caress in 

. -@helcered like a 
wish, I am not my 






you 






“ And yet man, that Neville,” he said, ima more, | an own master to act gare; nor would it 
subdiied tone, “I hate him, and it is @n-ewfnl | t@ banish the folly, A Ee wal b tony ; to ris ruin and poverty 
nuisande-to have him Wke « blight in th@shouse,[ Had it, heon anponegeve: the mether of he | and. af X bcm But I will 
chilling @il chauce of joy and merriment.” - =’ might perhaps bave i | swear to you, : he esi as egg that I 

Sho gawe alight, a gearecly perteptible shiver as | despicablo-andimeaiout bat of | will never desert my own des I will hide 
che regiied : teward and tre aad heme fr Be you, as it were, in my core, I willbe true 

“ He not die, I have-read higheroscopo too | ™asmer could sca ose: and honourable «to my if, ee will only trust 
ele fow'that. But stil thore isa binek and heavy | in ofita | me, ifehe will be pa wait. But it were 
cloud eyer tie life, and yeu and heave bound and | credibility, amd Basile: ead ‘one misery for you to leave me, as you say is 
wovem, a6 itwore,in a tangled web, whieh will force | a# hesteodifor some le prepared to ‘for you te ge away with this lawless 
you againat yeur will into a damgerous and hated | be: diswissal, ; erew and weuder Know uot where—beyond all 
contagh,’ 7 ’ conection ' 

oe " *. gh: 

But why? caw afffiet my father with guch CHAPTER XV. ville tas 


a mepia, when 
only foresee himself to encéunte® them for the sake 
of his, fawounite niece?” ssked the young msn, 
angrily. 


“ That I eameearcelpaay. I believe the 
geueral cam know who ibis he sheltering,” 
she re gravely. “ Bat réat certain he 


h laim—~yes, he 
asa cla 
in your castle, for his 
Basil Parcs ome ae 
“ His father] Woman, are you mad? You cinmot 
mean to imply that he ig-—that he bas any connection 
with us, withouy familg?” be ganped. 
P Lena smiled, with @ strauge melancholy in her 
ace, 
“No, no. If yow suspect any suck hiddew links, 
you are wrong, Mr. Basil; you are pe changeliag, 


ht to find a yéating-place 
ather’s sake.* . 


— father has no other son save’ yourself, and 
Justace Neville has not one drop of blood in common 
with yourself,” she said, firmly. “ ‘luere is no cause 


for alarm:as to that:. None.” ‘ 

‘*Then what claim has he? why ought he to find 
® shelter im my father’s home?” he asked, im- 
patiently. 

“That is another secret of the past, which you 
perbaps may never know--never,” she: replied. 
** And I mistake much if the general knows who it is 
he is. nursing back to lite im the mansion of his 
fathers. But [ can promise you there is vo risk of 
iia erossing your wishes. where tliey are tending. 
Zoe Danvers isnot for him, no; nor for you either. 
There are others whom the stars have desigued jor 
you both,” she added, with a look that: seemed to 
gaze vacantly into the future rather than at the 
surrounding objects. 

“And who id to. be) my wife, good woman ?” he 
said, amiling rather constrainedly, “ Pray, have I 
seen her already ?” 

“You have not been much in the: world,” she 
anid, evasively, ‘nor has she. Still, for aught I 
know, yen may have met. If not, she Fates will 
bring you together even were you at the opposite 
euda of the earth. No one need fear missing: hig 
destiny, save by his owm wilful and foolish 
fault, Do you wish to know more of your fate, 
— man?” she added, as if suddenly wakening to 

e. 


He hesitated, 

“ What oan you tell me that I care to know, when 
you talk in. this vague style?” he replied, bitterly. 
“If you could or would give me any intelligibie 
advice, I wonld listen; yes, and pay well for it 
too. 


Leng shook her head gravely. 

* No, notérom you,” she said. “If reward comes 
for what I may do for you it shall not be in silver or 
gold, Bus | will tell you thix much, which I can see 
yn the future, however dimly it may at times stretch 
out where those iu whom I am aot interested are.con- 
cerned—I ean warn you against what is the only 
plain event before my ken.” 

“And what is that?” be said, half-besitatingly, 
for there was something in Lena'g manner that 








shrinks from etraugers, sad } 


“fEsruzr, my-belowed, I cannes live without you. 
Say that you willbe my own, shat you will not re- 
fuseto fly with me, tolive with me as mygrecious 
one, my uwn jowel, whom I wilh wearin my bosom. 
and or nese yoo saeeaes > way : ; 

And Busi clasped lovely, brilliant 
gipsy girt toda heauaie if he would indeed draw 
her inte big bosom. 

Esther's head droeped on his shoulder, and her 
beautiful eyes were raised to his with shy happi- 
ness. 

“Oh, Basil, you could not —yom would not be con- 
tent with the poor. gipsy girl,” she said, in a low, 
aweet volog. “It would only degrade you. You 
would be so ashamed of the litle Zingsrs,” she 
gaid, as hia arm tighteaed around her yielding waist. 

** Say rather that she woalitRe bis pride, his orna- 
ment, his greatest treasure,” he said, fervently. 
** Can you not trust me, dearest? Do you think that 
I would forfeit my word, that I would deceive my 
sweet, trusting Miranda, niy'joy, my life ?” 

And he whispered onee aguin ardent vows of love 
and devotion. 

They were music itself to the fair, inexperienved, 
ambitious girl. 

But yet she had perhaps some vague shadow of 
worldly wisdom in ber girl-heart,’ ore preeocious 
than would have been the case with tue more care- 
fully sheltered daugtiters of prospority and ewse. 

* Basil, I dare not, uuless you cee screen ma from 
anger and scorn,” she said, sadly) “I am but a 
gipsy girl, as you know, but stiil there are laws as 
strict among ourtribe a9 among your own happier 
ciass, and if one were to—to be: disgraced,’” she 
whispered, her face burning. with # crimson flame, 
‘* them it were exile and misery and punishment such 
as | cvuld not bear,” 

‘*Not even with. me and my deep love ?’” said 
Basil, half-reproachfully. ‘Al, Esther, I coald be 
content with you, with your sweet words and looks 
and beaming love. Yow do vot understand suctr 
feelings,’ he went on, his embrace slackening and 
his tone ussuming a well-understood reprvach. 

She uestied up ones agaiw in his arms. 

* No, no; you are wroug. My wholedlife is bound 
up im yours, Basil. But you weuld not bring 
unhappiness and self-reproach om poor Esther? 
Listen, dearest,” she said, suddenly, her girlish 
form assuming a strange air of diguity aa she spake, 
“I would be willing to share any poverty, any 
hardship with you. 1 would not cure fur seetusion, 
if you were with me, dear Basil, ouly for the shame, 
and my mother’s anger. That lL cannot bear.” 

He could rot but confess she was speaking truth, 

he could not but honour the girl’ he. so madly 
worshipped in his secret heart fur her firmness iu 
right. 
But the old, old selfish, imperious: spirit of his 
race was strong within him still, and the impatience 
of control was yet more impetuously fiving his veins 
than the love for'that fair evild yirl, 

“{ seem to be baffled at every turn,” he said, 


aerngeowe ig Page > apres ere _ 1 could 
occa eg hough eam: to prafar it 
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“Basi! Basil! what oan—what shall F'do?” she 
murtared, guce again resting on his bosom. 
* ‘ me. Iam so ignorantand weak, aod 
yet Lknow it isso—so very wrongs, It would kiil 
me in time with remorse.” 

Basil’s lips opeued to reply to the appeal. 

But what would have been tie coument he in- 
tended? Whether his better nature would have 
prevailed over selfish love remained still a problem, 
for even at the moment there was a distinct 
rustling of leaves, a cautious step, that was evidently 
approaching the spot where the lovers stood. 

Aud then; Esther; afters monjant’s pause, asif 
actually paralyzed, darted away in an opposite 
direction, and flew rather thaa ran, tili..she. was 
deep iu the recesses of the wood, which lad been, 
as usual, their trysting-plage, and all trace even of 
her progress lost. to view, 

Basil was scarcely a moment in hesitating whether 
to attempt toiollew her or to tarn in am opposite 
direction towards lis home, bué it was secon gettled 
for him by the agency of another, 

Ere he had time to leave the spot. stalwarb fizure 
advauced toward bim with astern, forbiddiug frown. 

“ Pray. what have you todo with that young 
woman ?” said the harsh .woiee. of, the gipsy dacob, 
“I will trouble you,, young sir, to leave ner alone, 
or you may chalce to rae the day.” 

And there was a siznilicaut. gesture.in the warning 
hands and the frowuing. brow, that; more, than 
clenched the stern words, 

“Pray by Whats right. do, you interfere 2” asked 
Basil, angrily eudeayouring to pass him as-bhe spoke. 
“Tam not to be dictated to by a vagabond like you.” 

“ Whether lama vagabond or uetis.of, very littl 
consequence,’’ said\the man, calmly. ‘ Bat L sould 
speak rather of the girl thau of you and me, Ji you mean 
evil ta. her you wilhsuder far itpand if, gooskit is/out 
of your power todaiit, aud you are warovd te leave 
her aloae!” . 

“And. for what? What.do you dave to medd 
with in her eage?” asked, Basil; passiquately. “ Are 
ppceetine ivan —revlb! i ae ES 

A of passioa, swept over the gipsy e. 

* on as welh ask if Iam her graadiather at 
once,” he replied, bitterly, ‘* You do not remember 
that a hard lifevand uucertwin fave is not sv favourable 
to a man’s looks asa soft, silken life like yours 
But that is nothing to the purpose, 1 will couless- 
I only have to think of aud protect her,” he weat on, 
eagerly, ‘and L wilh guard her from treachery and 
wrong at the coat of uy very) heart’s. blood,” he 
went on, vehegently, “Now you knew my nieaa- 
ing, young sir, and you have yetto find that lam 





angrily. “Everyone conuected with we professes 


not to be crosssed with impunity.” 
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“I decline, all farther parley with you, Stand 
back” repeated Basil, mockingly. I 
“6 ia boy, you know not what, you are doing to 


”, 


insult. me thus, It.only confirms what. I, suspected, 


he went on, ‘and 1.eliallacton that belief. Are yon: 


courting Esther -in honour? Do you.mean te make: 
her your wile ?’’-he continued, ‘sharply, turning 
Basil his Keen, small bleck eyes. 

“] ghallnotreply::I have nothing to-do with you, 
fellow,’’. exclaimed ‘Basil, angrily. r 

“You would persist im this—-you give me. this for 
your reply?” continued Jacob, in a voice of conceu~' 
tiated passion. : 
“Certainly; teplied Basil; even more contempta- 
onsly thaa-before,’**T have no other satisfaction to’ 
give toa vagrant,” evita eC 

He had ‘scarcely uttered the words ere he repented | 
his rashueéss. ; ge : 

A dark red! ffash mantled* over the man's face. , 
His hand ‘fumbled at his sidé as-if to seek ‘somé . 
weapon, Then.a cold, scornful smite parted his lips. 

“Tt. is well,” he said; * you are determined. to 
tempt your fate, to dare the doom that has hung over 
your race, Be it so, I can take care of De uty 
and of her. You may straggle at pleasure, but my hand 
is too heavy, my, toils’ too keen for you. to resist, | 
Once more give you the chance te escape what 
awaits you, and then my hands are clean whatever | 
betides., Will..yow relinquish Esther, and promise, 
on your, honour, not.to see her more?” é 

*: Never—at. your, bidding insolent menial,” was 
che stern auswer,; given witha haughty superiority of 
nica that gave point and, bitterness to his: words. 

Jacob did-not reply, } 

But his lips formed in alow, significant.whistle that) 
might express either contempt or a yet more impor- 
tant signal. 7 

Basil Pomeroys tarned away with a rapid, deter-- 
mined ‘step. 

There wae wrath in his heart; and perhaps o 
lurking aneasinesa beneath the anger of baffled 
passion and'pride, ~ - 

Yet what Ganger could there'be for the heir of’ 
the stately castle which skirted Rosemount Wood ? 


CHAPTER XIX: 

GENERAL PoMBROYS Was. occupying his usual, 
post. in the private library of the Castle that had. 
beenselected as his sitting-room by its preseut.owner., 
His eyes were riveted.on the letters and mann-; 
scripts that lay on the table. before him ; but his, 


thoughts appeared far. away, to judge, from the 
abstracted look.on hie stern features,,.aad: the wa- 
conscious. and nervous movement of ‘his hands, as; 
they played with the objects before him. . 

- And his lips moved, batjinaudibly, and the:sounds 
were rather like a weiling groan than any nore 
distinctly articulated: words, Stil one word—more 
than be distinguished from the murmurs, 
and that word was thegroan of sad memory: 

“ Beothier, brother | thou wilt be avenged.” 

There were Prench windows openiag on ‘the 
verandah-like balcony that: ran along tlie whole side 
of the Castle where ‘the. private apartments of the 
family -were situate. 

Some ‘said it ‘had’ been the: taste of the Inte 
cointess that had ‘caused its‘ erection, but in any 
case if gave a chartiiug ottlet to the rooms and 
access from ome to the other at the pleasure of the 
owners, : 

General Pomeroys, however, was. an pptates 
tothe rule that governed guch visits of familiar 
affections and sympathy, lw 

This room was tabooed, save on especial per- 
mission, And even Melanie, favoured as she was, 
seldom: transgressed the law which reigned over 
the household. 

It was little wonder then if the stern, grave man 
who sat there thus engrossed’ never dreamed’ of 
intrusion, little: wonder if he did net notice the: 
slight noise that:heralded the advent of an intruder, 
bor turned to: ascertain who could dare to brealr in 
on hi# solitude, ; 

Bat he was startled all tho more saddenly when a 
voice sounded near to him 

“ What is the general thinking of ? Isit the long 
past, the or the future ?’? 

A... sprang as it were round in the large library 
chair, , 

There was a tall, handsome wonan wrapped in 2 
large crimson:cloak,; aad with a broad black liat tied’ 
under her chin that most effectually screened her 
feateres, 

Bat he could distinguish a pair of bright, picreing 
coul-black eyes; hecould catch a general coutout of a 
fins oval-shaped face and. well- ed figure; 
and the voice was‘so familiar to him that he had but to 
cast back one hasty glance in the long vista of 
memory to’ determine who was the speaker, albeit 


i) 


. * Whe are,you?”) he said, angrily, “ and how did 
you,gain admittance hero? I will dismisa the best 
jservant in my house if he has so disobyed. my 
‘orders.” om “en 
“Donot trouble, yourself; general,’ said the 
jwoman, ‘If you really are sincere in not appearing 
ito know me I’ can, soon satisty you as to my 
identity. Surely you .have not forgotten Lena, the 
gipsy who had such a. part to. play in the time of; 
your brether’s. murder. Surely. that epoch has not 
'80.s00n faded. from your, remembrance, and all that, 
belongs to it,” 

evidently winced under the questioning words: 

and looks. of the. strange visitor, but-his steta self~ 

control wag «not..te be so-easiby disturbed, and he 

r ‘with, w more petfect sang-froid than Lena! 
robably anticipated : 


probably t 

“You are right, «my°good woman, I am: not. 
likely to: forget sucly @ painfal memory: If T re- 
member aright it was on more than one occasion 
that yon were*dbliged to give your evidence and 
clear yourself and your tribe from any suspicion: in 
the matter!’ 

Yes, and to-clear’ others also,” said'the woman, 
calmly. “ID had to’swear to what I knew, and to 
what I believed to be’ possible, General Pomeroys. 
That was-eighteen long years since, but I have for- 
gotten: ree tveg Sarr ‘took place then,” 

_ “But what ‘brings yoo here now? what have you 
to’say at this distance of time ?’’ said the general, im- 
patiently. “I'thought all that-was due to you was. 
amply, ay, and. more than auply discharged, Ani’ 
‘yet you presunie tointrude on me in this extraordi- 
mary fasbion,’” , 

| He spoke sternly, but still there was:a.very differ- 
ent element in his voice and manuer than real and 


the scorn and haughty indignation that this insult) 
from a gipsy.would have produced inome so stern 
and ionate.. 

“Thave not come fon reward,” she said, in the 
same calm, unmoyed tones, ‘Only to say what is 
meedial, to warn ‘and inform you of what you 


| perhaps are* not aware; General, shall we be safe 


from . being disturbed ‘or overheard?” she added, 
looking ‘round ‘her, as ste placed herself quietly in a. 
chair mear her host. 

“Halfan hour sinéa'I should have said there; 
was not the slightest ground for such an. idea,” 
said the general, coldly, “but now I ean only ex- 
press my belicf that no one in my house dare to 
disobey my orders on that head. Goon; I do not 
care to be detained by any ridiculous tale,” he con- 
tinued, bitterly. 

“Perhaps, not, and I will make mine as.brief as 
even you.can desire,” she returned, “ General, my 
errand is for two. purposes. In the first place. I 
would ask you whether you have any idea who it is 
that hag found @ shelter ia your house, aud been 


} nursed back to life by yourniece?” 


“T only, know his: name. It: is of little conse- 
quence te me,” said tlie: geueral. “I presume Sir 
Kenneth and: Lady Lennox can be trasted not to 
inttoduce any unfit person into my society.” 


may say, if he himself knew his real name and 
origin,” she replied. “But such is not the case. 
Audit is no’ shame to him nor to them in the 
matter: But I kaow it; I have traced it without 
the least doubt as to its truth. Will you promise 
on your honour as a gentleman not to betray the 
secret if 1 inform you who Eustace Neville really 

Ld 

“What isthe use of telling mo of what Lam not 
to vail myself?” he asked, doul tingly. 

“1 did not say you Were not to act on if. I 
merely, demanded your promise not. to reveal. the 
real name till I give you permission. But I leave it 
to you to send away this strange guest as soon as 
he is fit to be moved, and to take such, precautions, 
as may seem needful as to his intercourse with your 
ree iece!”’ he. repeated, fully. “Do 

< niece!” he. re , scornfully. you 
su) J , Woman, that Miss Pomeroys is likely to be 
in ced in any way by an obscare stranger like 
this, wanderer? No, I have far different views for 
her, and so she has,.L cannot doubt, for herself, 
She knows her duty to me and her own: position 
better thaw such folly,’ he went on, hanghtily. 

Leas laughed scornfully. 

“ Perhaps ‘you may be. right,” she said ; “ bat of 
onething you may beassured, general. The views 
to which you allade will never—must neve? be 
earried out !” 

He abeolately started now. 

“ Woman, are you daft?” he said, “or dare you 
impose such fictions on me or yourself? This is 
midsummer madnéss, with a vengeance.” 

*Searcely ‘so, good sir,” she returned, “if you 
will listen to me I think I can prove to you that I 





she certainly was indeed unwelcome and even hate- 
{ul te his troubled braiu. 


am sane, and perhaps more so than yourself. First,’’ 


unmixed anger would have fuduced. It was scarcely | YOU 


“ Perhaps not, if they knew who he really is, or, I 





she continued, “I wilk prove to you my kaowledge 
of what, 1, am saying: by mentioning the real name of 
the young, man.new in your;house, Pardon me,” she 
went on, with the, ait of a princess, as she bent 
down and, whisperedia his ear. a. namo that seemed 
to have, some-extraordinary magic in it. 

He stared round with av almost ghastly pallor cn 
the speaker. ' ec 

“ Ave you. jesting?” he aaid. “ Oan itt be true, 
or only an insolent, erue) falsehood ?’’ 

“On my. faith,.on the,faith of all thas is: sxcred in 
a. gipsy’s oreed, L will swearit if: you will,” she said, 
in a tone and with a manner that could leave’ no 
doubt, of her sincenity. 89 

“And does he know, it?; (How: dare he come 
‘hither?’ asked the general. 

“ He had no idea. of.the kind; hemay never even 
hear the namo, I know that it-is at least a socret 
to, him at present,” was the firm reply. 

And General Pomeroys gave a deep sigh of relicf 
at the words that betrayed the terror he had been 

enduring to the keen-sighted companion. 

“You are certain of this—you donot deceive me ?” 
he said, eagerly. 

“Tat ; but; mark me, geticral,” she continued, 
“Tam eqially aware of ‘the impossibility that your 
iniece, the, dangliter of your murdered brother, can 
lever ma your'som, And, wliat is more,” she 
continued, “shalt not.” 

Shall not!” repeated her hearer, scornfully. 

Yes, shall not,”‘she said. “ Mark mo, sir, 1 have 
thought long end anxiously of the past. I, have 
kept a deep aad burdeusume secret for years, and it 
will be'still hidden in my breast till it dies with me 
in the grave, unless a make it necessary for me to 
reveal it to the world, Aid I need scarcely remind 
u that there are circumstances and arrangements 
which wou Id‘ outrage the very meckest mind toa 
pitch of desperation. Do not force me to the reve- 
lavion of ‘what I already know, and more that 1 sus- 
pect!” she went on, siguificantly. 

The general was silent for a time. 

“But it ought not—it need not,” he said. “ My 
dearest wish is for try son to give to his cousin the 
riglit to preside $s mistress of this castle, as the 
mother of the fature heirs to this estate. Lena, what 
can I do néw to atone to her for her bereavement ? 
What greater blessing can I confer on my only 
sou? Y ou knowall, you say. You areable to judge 
of what I do, what I desire ; at least bestow on me 
the sympathy, the ‘counsél that I would scorn to 
ask or to expect from others.” 

Lena shook her head with a half-sad, half-question- 
ing expression in her features. 

* The proud, long-descended general deigns. to 
speak as an equal tothe gipsy!” she said. “ It ig a 
strange phase in human life, but death and the grave 
make us all equal, and [can understand that there is 
a burden too heavy even for the strongest to 
endere alone,” she went on, meditatively. “ But, 
general, it cannot be; your son shall not marry 
Melanie Pomeroys. If you persist. in that wild 
scheme, Tshall have no alternative but to reveal the 
truth. 

“Do you'wish herto wed this stranger ?” he asked, 
scornfully. 

“No,” was'the firm reply. “If you are wise, and 
will enter into my terms, no such marriage shall 
take place, There is always & bar that. would divide 
a pair standing’at the altar, where your niece and 
Eustace Neville are concerned. Oyril Pomeroys, 
you hated his father, aud you were well avenged ; 
you would be foiled in‘all were his son to marry 
the fair heiress of the wealth left by your murdered 
brother, The dowry is one fit for a princese. It 
shall be still safe and at your disposal, under cortain 
conditions.” 

“And those, what are they ?"sheasked, _ 

Lena hesitated, she really appeared to, shrink from 
revealing her full views, 

She cleared her throat, her’ lips parted, then 
closed again, as if ‘sie could scarcely venture to 
pronouncethe words that trembled on her tongue. 

Then at last sha drew her vhair nearer to the stern 
master of the Oastle, 

“ The condition is a very simple one,’’ she said, 
in a hushed, choked voice, “I claim the right 
to choose a bride for your son, to place a mistress 
at the Castle, under your full approval and wel- 
come.” 

The general stared at her fin. dumb surprisc. His 
eyes literally glared on the unmoved face. 

But just ag he seemed to find words to answer the 
bold proposal there was a report of fire-arms in the 
near néighbowrhood of the Castle, aud both the 
speakers started in surprise. 

(To be continued.) 








Steet vor Betis .—At. the recent macting of the 
Iron and Steel Institute, one of the speakers, with 
the obvious consensus of the other members present 
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among whom were some of our most eminent met- 
tallurgists, spoke confidently of the prospect there 
appeared of steel being manufactured as easily and 
cheaply from the ore as iron is now. In that event 
the former will probably be much more generally 
ewployed in uses to which the latter and other 
metals are at present commonly put. Steel has of 
late years been employed occasionally for bells, and 
we learn from the German ‘ Elberfelder Zeitung” 
that three cast-steel bells which fell at the burning 
of the church of the German reformed community at 
&t. Petersburg have again been hung, snd are found 
to be none the worse for several hours’ endurance 
of a furnace-like heat. One of these bells, which 
was cast at the Bochunervorsins ry: has 
historic antecedents. It was presented to the 8t. 
Petersburg community after the iuvasion of Denmark 
by the King of Prussia; and now that it has been 
again hung, it is proposed to change its name from 
King William, which it formerly bore, to the 
Emperor William. 








“KNICK-KNACKERY.” 

Amone the new industries of the present century 
may surely be counted that extensive trade in knick- 
knackery which has resulted from the prevalent 
fashion of distributing small gifts in celebration of 
various occasions. There have been ages of gold, 
of silver, and of iron; we have now arrived at the 
age of ormolu. Ingenuity has been exbibited, in- 
deed, not merely in the invention of the new toys for 
the adult, but in discovering fresh opportunities for 
bestowing them upon all and sundry. Such old- 
fashioned festivals as those of Christmas and the 
New Year have been insufficient; Valentine’s Day, 
the First of April, and Eastertide are now pressed 
into the service, and provide excuses for the diffusion 
of knick-knacks, 

Tn lieu of, or accompanying, the tender verses with 
which time out of mind lovers have wooed their 
mistresses on the 14th of February in every year, 
certain delicate specimens of the knick-knack in- 
dustry are now proffered the fair, while Passions 
d’Avril and Easter eggs find representation in a like 
manner. Fanciful trifles, gilded and gleaming, 
especially devised to seem other than they really are, 
for the butterfly is always a penwiper in disguiso, 
the miniature porcupine is in truth a pincushion, 
while the ornamental forms assumed by matchboxes 
to conceal the homeliness of their origin and object 
are quite past counting—these, of course, attend 
regularly upon birthdays; but the approach of a 
wedding is perhaps the surest signal for the descent 
of quite a shower of knick-knacks, The friends and 
relatives of the affianced pair seem animated by a 
fixed resolve that all that ormolu can do to make 
them happy shall certainly be done; and that their 
future lives shall, at any rate, never know what it 
is to be without chimney ornaments and’table decora- 
tions. 

Of course the fashion is harmless enough, and is 
founded upon the sentiment of kindliness that is, in- 
deed, entitled to respect. It is easy enough to con- 
temn knick-knackery, and to insist upon its near 
relationship to gimcrackery; but, after all, a few 
more or less of these little tokens of affection and 
regard, these “gilded bugs” of presents, cannot 
matter very much, And prudent people have been 
known to establish an informal kind of traffic in the 
gifts they receive ; not, of course, parting with them 
fur lucre, but passing them on to friends entitled to 
look for such small presents at their hands. In this 
way a knick-knack may enjoy considerable circula- 
tion, obtain entrance in many houses, until, being of 
ormola or steel, its radiance has altogether departed; 
or, being of glass or china, it has been irremediably 
chipped or cracked; or until, indeed, like those 
curses which are sail to come home to roost, ora 
convict who has served his period of exile, it makes 
its way back to the place it started from. It cannot 
be affirmed that any system exists of amassing 
knick-knacks, as china is collected, or snuff-boxes, 
fans, etchings, or insects: yet something of this kind 
may happen eventually. Johnson’s defence of the 
virtuoso class would certainly beat the service of 
euch a collector, 

“Those who lay out time or money in assembling 
matter for contemplation,” writes the “ Rambler,” 
“are doubtless entitled to some degree of respect, 
though in a flight of gaiety it be easy to ridicule 
their treasure, or in a fit of sullenness to despise it.” 
Nevertheless, men of different studies and profes- 
sions are advised to be prepared for a constant 
“reciprocation of reproaches.” ‘The collector of 
shells and stones derides the folly of him who pastes 
leaves and flowers upon paper, pleases himself with 
colours that are perceptibly fadiog, and amasses with 
care what cannot be preserved. Every man is in- 
clined not only to promote his own study, but to 
exclude all others from regard, and having heated 








his imagination with some favourif» pursuit, wonders 
that the rest of mankind are not seized with the samo 
passion.” 





COMING BACK. 

You are coming back soon! Yes, coming back- 
But who ever came back and found things un- 
changed? Stray along the streets of your native 
town, you will find a change. Here and there a 
house missing, or a new one in its place. Wander 
out to the old farmhouse, embowered in green trees 
and wild-rose bushes. Do you not miss a tree here 
and a rosebush there, the flower beds and 
we erg ee a rrigree hoe : 
room. Fin changed » yes ere 
@ picture culation from the wall, a eweet face from 
the household band; all things are changed, and 
you most of all. Call up before you the forms and 
faces of those you loved in the beautiful past. Can 
you succeed? Ah, no! ’tis a pale phantom that 
you ay i your breast. Was it wise in you, this 
coming back ? 

Nothing on this earth can make up for the separ- 
ation between those we love. They may meet you 
again; but they can never be as they were; 
is a void, ac somew 

tong sboeney, ike a sfortune, has in i 
solf a recoiling power. You may go away poor an 
unknown, and come back with the wealth of fame 
upon your brow, the golden bowl of fortune in your 

; Pe and the panes of the ris resting on you; 

ut the power to enjoy your laurels may have per- 
ished, and all that ch have made it sweet be 
turned to bitterness and blight! Alas! you have 
lost more than you have gained! ‘‘ What matters 
it if a man gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul?’ ‘There are more soul losses besides that of 
intemperance ; losses which no earthly prosperity 
ever can make up; losses made more melancholy 
than any wreck of material fortune; and it is these 
losses which make ‘‘coming back ’” so sad @ thing. 


here. 
& mi 
ma: 





AROTIC ANIMAL LIFE, 


Tue Esquimaux are in the habit of catching! 


sharks both with nets, baited with salt meat, and 
with a hook and line, They are hunted for the sake 
of the oil which is expressed from their livers, and 
for a. substance very much. like spermacati, which 
is obtained under pressure from their flesh. Sir 
Leopold M’Clintock says the Esquimanux assert that 
the shark is insensible to pain and that Petersen, 
who was his interpreter in the voyage of the “ Fox,” 
related how he had plunged a long knife into the 
head of one which was feeding on a white whale 
entangled in his net, but that the brute continued 
its repast notwithstanding. As Sir Leopoid re- 
marks, it must be remembered that the brain of a 
shark is extremely small compared with the size of 
its huge head, and he says that he himself has 
seen bullets fired through them with very little 
apparent effect, but that if these creatures can 
feel, the devices practised upon them by the 
Esquimaux must be cruel indeed. The dogs of the 
huatera are not allowed to eat either the skin or 
the head, the former being very rough, and the 
latter producing giddidess and sickness. 

The cetaceans in many respects may be classed 
with laud animals. Their skin is smooth, and in 
some cases covered with hair, not scaly like that of 
fish ; their blood too is warm, and their flesh tastes 
somewhat like beef, and they give suck to their 
young. Being also provided witha heart, ventri- 
cles, and lungs, they cannot, like fish ean through 
their gills, separate the air from the water, and 
therefore must come to the surface to breathe. 
Still, they can inhale sufficient air to last them for 
a long time under water, and herein they differ from 
land animals. 

The largest of these cetaceans is the whale, of 
which species the spermaceti whale is the biggest. 
It is found, indeed, off the coasts of North America, 
but is more common in the Antarctic than in the 
Arctic regions. The great Greenland whale is the 
one most sought for by the whalers of Baffin’s Bay, 
for, besides being commoner, it yields a much 
greater amount of oil, though that of a spermaceti 
whale, as its name implies, is mixed with the sub- 
stance called spermaceti, and is therefore the more 
valuable. Besides this, ambergris is also obtained 
from the spermaceti whale, ‘I'he razorback whaie 
is also much larger than the great Greenland whale, 
and is a very powerful monster. So much so, that 
the Arctic hunters, as'a rule, fight shy of it. There 
are various other kinds of whale of a smaller des- 
cription, among which we may mention the broad- 
nosed whale, the beaked whale, and the fiimer, 
which are sometimes found off Norway and Shet- 
land; but as they do not yield much oil, they are 
not thought worth the killing. 

Narwhals, or sea-unicorns, so called. from the 
horn which projects from the upper jaw, are, seen 
in great numbersin Baflin’s Bay during certain 
seasons, especially just before they begin to travel 








seh i i ae 
great luxury by the Esquimax, as also is the skin, 
which acts as an anti-scorbutic. The object of the 
horn isa disputed point, for while its point is too 
blunt for offence, it is well polished for about four 
inches, and. the rest covered with slime 
and seaweed, so that it is getured that it must 
be employed either to up food from the 
bottom of the sea, or else to drive out small fish 
from the clefts and fissures of floating ice, where 
they a= refuge when pursued by their enemy the 
narwnhal. 

We will now touch upon the manner of capturing 
the walrus and seal, which are the two chief 
objects of pursuit to the natives of Greenland 
during the winter months. 

Aristotle remarked, and he has since been corto- 
borated, that a variety of plover enters the croco- 
dile’s mouth, and picks remnants of food off 
the animal’s tongue and from between its teeth. 
‘This living toothpick is as the tongue of 
the sroaiile isnot mobile. The Mexican owl, when 
enjoying a siesta, puts itself under the guard of a 
kind of rat, that gives the alarm on the approach of 
d 4 are everywhere, depend on no 

condition of the body, and are as abundant 
persons of the most robuat as of the most debili- 
tated health. are at home in the muscles, in 
the heart, in the ventricles of the brain, in the ball 
of the eye. ‘They are generally either in the form 
of a | a Rae ge ao necessarily : ily, a 
was once sui ¢o @ special animal. 
The treet ee fish ‘have been detected living in 
the intestines of birds; and there are some that, 


for the of developing, must pass into the 
y of a sccotid animal.” 


economy h 

Like the cetaceans, these animals, though able to 
take in a sufficient quantity of air to last them, for 
a considerable time, still have to come up occasion- 
ally to breathe, and it is this circumstance of which 
the hunter takes advantage. The walras only rises 
at the edge of the flog in open water, and is hunted 
with s , to which ee lines carrying 
inflated sealskins, intend@ for the double purpose 
of impeding the animal in diving, and of preventing 
the loss of the spear. ‘ 

The Esquimaux are so .very venturesome in 
hunting this animal, that they will even go out on 
floating pieces of ice after it. The seal, however, 
when it can find an open piece of water, will burrow 
up through the ice to get to the air, making a small 
hole on tlie surface of much the same sizé and appear- 
ance as a molchill. The manner of taking them 
requires a considerable amount of patience and en- 
durance, for when a hunter hears a seal at work 
under the ice, he first builds a snow wall, some four 
feet high, to protect him-from the wind, aud then 
sitting down to leeward of it, proceeds to wait for 
the seal to reach the surface—a weary watch, which 
sometimes extends to twelve hours. 

When by the seal’s blowing the hunter knows that 
it is close to the surface of the ice, he takes his 
spear in‘ both hands and drives it down into the 
animal with all his might, having previously 
fastened the rope attached to it round his body. 
He has only then to cut away the thinice all round 
to get the carcase out. Another way of killing 
seals is by approaching them under cover of a 
small white screen, mounted on a little sledge 
which is pushed by the sportsman before him. In 
this manner they can be approached within easy 
shot, but of course, as in case they must be 
either in the water or upon the surface. of the ice, 
and as during the depth of winter there is littje 
open water likely to be found near the ships—t' 
plan will not be practicable then. 








Porsonine BY A Hat.—A peculiar case ot 

isoning occurred lately at Stettin. On the day 

fore Whit Sunday a shoemaker bought a felt hat 
After wearing it, although it did not press on his 
head, he had a severe headache, and an eruption 
appeared, attended with swelling on his forehead, 
proceeding to suppuration at some The eyes 
also became inflamed and almost closed, and the 
swelling extended more or less over the whole face. 
The hat was placed in the, hands, of an official 
analyst, who found that the brown leather liping 
was coloured with aa aniline dye containing 
poison, 

A Rang Parntinc.—An excellent new purchase 
has just been made for the National Gallery, It isa 
heat-and-shoulder portrait of a Venetian patrician, 
painted in oil on panel by a Milanese hand, and in 
singularly perfect preservation. The picture is small 
life-size and the ‘attitade neariy full-face. There is 
no clue by which the name of the sitter can be iden- 
tified, but the painting may, from internal evidence, 
be referred with certainty to the handof Andrea di 
Solario, and probably to oq” rte of bis residence 
in Venice after 1490. The National Gallery already 
possesses a striking portrait by this, master, but 
one ina much less pure state than the picture. 
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WINIFRED WYNNE; 
THE GOLDSMITH’S 


DAUGHTER. 


~ BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“ The Lost Coronet,” “ One Sparkle of Gold,” ete. 
— > 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 
Go, soul, the body’s guest, 
sayy 
Fear not to touch the best; 

Thi warrant, 


do repl : 
Still give am al thelie. : 

“Mistress WINIFRED, her Sam has need of 
you,” said an attendant, entering hastily the room 
where the girl was as usual di gently engaged in 
her accustomed duties. ‘‘And,” he added, “it 
were wise to attend her instantly, since there 
appears some distemperature in her mien which 
does at times agitate her beyond control.” 

Winifred yy omy meer the man’s meaning 
since, although favour with Queen Anne had 
been unvarying during her brief term of service, 
yet had been at times outbursts of irritation 
that patient sweetness to encounter them 
with judgment and success. 

But. the ith’s ds ghter had been well 
schooled in far severer trials than the passing in- 
justice and irritability of a kindly monarch, and it 

pened that the petulance outlived the 


moment where the gentle young secretary | part. 


seemed that even that promptitude 
isfactory, for Anne started round as 
door opened with a displeased impatience in her 


wa You es laggard this morning, Winifred 
mo y 
id, angrily. ‘‘ Methinks you should 
else to obey our pleasure.” 
rebel and ingrate else, madam,”’ 
returned the girl, softly. 
“Hal it is best to confess rather than defend 
shortcomings,’’ said the queen, more gently. 
in thi I have little leisure for mere 


ich is confirmed but too surely by 

at home. Winifred, the queen must 
with the ‘and ess that a 
Wear on her face, if notin her heart, 
but the woman—the sister—daughter—will assert 
& more natural mode of feeling and action, And I, 





LTHE EXILED QUEEN.] 


alas,am very weak in such matters. I was rather 
intended for a merchant's wife than a reigning 
queen in troublous, disturbed times.” 

And the voice fairly quivered, in spite of every 
effort to speak with firmness and regal dignity. 

Winifred stood in reverent silence. 

She had. more than once discovered that these 
moments of confidential emotion were precisely the 
occasions that needed especial reticence and respect 
on her part to the soft-hearted queen. 

‘* It is a grief to those who are admitted to your 
majesty’s confidence,’’ she said, at length. “It is 
hard that such unmerited trials should oppress 
your gracious nature. Is there any service that I, 
in my weakness, can do?’’ she went on, “At 
least I can be true and silent, if I have no other 
power.” 

‘Yes, I believe it—or I should not trust you as I 
do,” returned the queen. “It is all different with 
even my most beloved ladies about the court. 
Your youth, your very separation from the jea- 
lousies and the intrigues of such life, gives mea 
distinct feeling where you are concerned. And,” 
she added, looking earnestly at the girl’s expressive 
face, ‘‘ I do not think I shall repent. You will not 
deceive me, you will not destroy my confidence in 
my sex-—in youth and innocence, Winifred ?”’ 

‘“‘ Never—so help me Heaven!’’ returned the girl, 
solemnly and reverently. 

And the queen believed the low, calm tones in 
which the words were pronounced far more im- 
plicitly than the most violent assertions on her 


“* Well, well—it is no use wasting time on useless 
preliminaries,” she said, at length. “It is enough 
that you have never deceived me, and that I trust 
you from my very heart. I cannot help so doing 
and, if lam in error, may Heaven forgiveand help 
me,” continued the saddened voice that more than 
aught else touched Winifred on her behalf. 

Again there was.a pause, broken at last by the 
queen herself. 

‘We will dismiss all these doubts and fears, and 
proceed to the real object of my summons,” she 
ret with a more dignified and resolved air. 
** Winifred, it is needless to inform you of the pre- 
cise nature of the tidings which have reached me. 
It ia enough that they are in themselves disquieting ; 
the more so, because I greatly fear those who are 
now acting so imprudently are encouraged to do so 
by the mistakes and misunderstandings of others. 
Yet I am helpless to interfere openly in the busi- 
ness, I can but notice as a queen the disloyalty of 
my subjects, or the troublous rebellion of my—of 
those who have been rejected by them. Now do 
you comprehend; Winifred ?’’ 








“T think—nay, I am certain that I do,’’ was the 
calm reply. 

** Very well. Then the next thing is to consider 
what can be done—what action be taken to prevent 
this evil that brings bloodshed and misery in its 
train,’ resumed the queen, surveying the girl 

riy. **Have you courage to undertake any 
such mission, poor child ?”’ 

Winifred’s face lighted up. 

“Yes, oh, yes. Anything would be better than 
such unhappy doubt and uncertainty,’ she ex- 
claimed, 9 

“That is well. Then the rest can, I think, need 
little discussion. It is the will that is needed. The 
means will be quickly found. Have you ever been 
abroad, my child?” she asked, suddenly. 

‘** Never, madam, never.” 

And perhaps the remembrance of Adrian Meister 
and conhected with him brought a transient 
shiver to her frame. 

“ That will be of little account in some respects,” 
observed ‘the — “Although the ‘habits of 
foreigners may differ widely from ours, you, at your 
age, can. have very-little difficulty in conforming to 

+ Would you fear being left to your own 
resources, Winifred, if I sent you on’a mission 
where privacy and secrecy were the only—or, at 
least, the chief requisites ?’’ 

“TI could fear nothing in your service, gracious 
madam,’’ was the quiet reply. 

**I believe you ; and, what is more, I do not think 
you would have cause, éss from some grievous 
mistake,’ returned the queen. “ What I would 
propose is, that you should leave England with one 
attendant, and in the most ordinary and unpretend- 
ing manner. Still, I shall endeavour to arrange that 
you will never be totally out of my protection even 
when out of my dominions. Do you understand ?” 

“Certainly, your majesty. But it is not in the 
least probable that such oversight would be 
needed,’’ she replied. I am too insignificant to 
be in much danger.” 

“I know not that,”’ returned the queen. “In any 
case, I will not have any reproach on my conscience 
on your behalf. It will be best for you to assume 
another name, and take a dress that will be even 
more unpretending as your ordinary attire. And 
besides your companion, I will have means taken to 
ensure your rescue in case of any unexpected evils 
or suspicions occurring to obstruct your progress.” 

“And what will be my destination, gracious 
madam ?” asked the girl, timidly. 

“Can you not guess? Some things are better 
understood than spoken,” returned the queen. 
‘Can you not imagine where I may have the wish 
to pot caution and good wishes, and yet fierce 
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threats, without there boing the least chance of 
discovery and betrayal? Now, should you under- 
take the mission, there would need only the tablets 
of your brain to answer what I would say. There 
need be no risk in documents and letters, even in 
cypher, that might prove frau whom came the 
ominous warning to the rash, impulsive exiles of my 
house.”’ 

Winifred paled at the idea. It bere teo respen- 

sible and doubtful a character even. for her brave 
heart. 
Who would believe her, young and humbly born 
and inexperienced, even were she to atate the object 
of her migsion, and from whom iteame? It would 
but end in shame, if not danger and punishment. 

‘*Gracious madam, surely it were useless wi 
such entire absence of credentials and documents,” 
she faltered. ; 

“You have one eyes your own. If Iam 
not misinformed, the token givem you by poor Mary 
of Modena,’’ observed the queen, significantly, “‘ and 
I will supply you with a that cannot well be 
resisted nor misunderstood, All that may be safely’ 
left in my hands for arrangement,” she went om, 
with some reproof in her tone. “It only remaigg ; 





for you to accede to my request,” 
“ Willingly, gladly, madam, if itis in my power! 
to reqnite in the humblest degree your gragiens 
kindazess,” returned the gir. 
And that moment sealed the whole plem, whether’ 
for er} ane. a Pare 
“* Aw ve you a suitable companion 
journey ?’’ said the queen, after a moment's 
“J have the trusty and ki women ie tee 


never abandoned me thro s@mmews,”” xe- 
turned Wimifmed. “I weeotig: Cigna she 


will refuse to accompamy ma may it please your | 


majesty.” 


“Then all may quiekly ‘be settled, and the sooner | 


ou start the better,” observed the queen. “It 
will more effectually preyeph any 
proceedings and @arry owhamy oh wi 
prompinass. Spor be xeady to start in three 


Doreas 
is willing +9 aesompany me. wil he 
speedily settled.” 

“So be it,’ said the queen, thoughtfully, gazing 
on the sweet face.oi her young faveurite, “ And, 
please Heaven, I am not doing wrong by exposing 
you to any real danger, mignonme. I shall miss 
your young presenee, your calm, gentle ways, your 
unfailing obedience to my heheata. But it meed mot 
be for long. You.can return to megs eon as your 
errand is fulfilled, unless seme. argent couse for 
your lingering presents itself, Yet [hardly think | 
you will listen to any selfish pleading thet would 
detuin you from your queen if she commands your 
return ?’’ added the sovereign, wistfully, 

‘Nothing, madam, nothing but dire necessity. 
Be assured fl be not at my post in the very hour 
you may haye assigned it will be from some unfor- 
seen AARAO: not from my own will,” said the girl, 
firmly. 

And Anne Stuart accepted the pledge, as un- 
donbtingly as it was. oifered by the earneat young 
adherent of her house. 

oe ” * * * 

“Thanks, thanks, my good Dorcas, I did not 
doubt your loving zeal m my service,” said Wini- 
fred, when, some honror so later, she informed her 
faithful domestic of the proposed jeurney. ‘“ And 
yet I well know all the trouble and anffering that 
you are thus going to encounter for:my sake.” 

“Well, it ig not. with my gue will, Mistress 
Wivifred,” said Dorcag,. firmly,. “But still it 
would be worse to think of you; young slip of a 
damsel, venturing to foreign parts without amy one 
to take thought nor heed abont you, and, trnth to 
tell, I'm not certain that1 could rest in even my 
own land without the sight of ye to gladden my 
heart, my sweet mistress... So where you go Dor- 
cas.goes, till you have some stronger arm. to lean 
upon than hers, and then mayhap I’d be.in the way 
like a troublesome old waif of past days.” 

“Never, never, dear, good friend, my second 
mother!’’ exclaimed Winifred, throwing her arms 
round the substantial form of the. domestic, 
“From this time we wall never part, unless by your 
own desire, for methinks you are more likely to find 
a homestead and a husband than ever I will be, 
Dorcas,” 

“ But—but my bachelors are dead or wedded long 
since,’’ returned the woman, albeit her apple-dried 
cheek rather warmed at the prophecy, “ 1’d be an 
old fool to dream.of such things at my time of life, 
mistress mine.’’ 

It was a singular destiny that preserved to the 

Idsmith’s daughter for the sele and staunch 

riends of her solitary orphanhoad the. royal. lady 
on the throne of her native land and the humble but 
true-hearted attendant: in her deceased father’s 
ouse. 


— 





All else had turned from her on, their respective 


paths, unmindful of the memories of the past or 
the onlhgations of the present, 


CHAPTER XLIx. , 
am waiting 
?”” agiked the | 


exist for 
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to ignore the deeper 

young attendgmt’s vivacity, and depressed every 
source of hope and enthusiasm for the fature in 
connection with the eause that had for a time 
bound her and Clarence Seymour in a close and 
tender link, 

“ What next—what will be next?’’ was her half- 
murmured Observation as she entered the fishing- 
house, without even raising her eyes to see Whether | 
it was antenanted. 

Ié was rage indeed for any one to presume on 
any enixange to Mary’s, favourite resort, save, 
indeed, these most closely connested with her or 
whose duty it was to prepare the apartment for her 
reception. 

It was therefore with no small surprise and even 
terror that she perceived a figure darkening the 
light from the window, and,eafter a moment's ex- 
amination, perceived that it was the shadow of a 
young and lovely female, whe stood with timid yet 
unshrinking firmness withont any attempt at 
retreat. 

Mary could searcely be alarmed, but she was! 
perhaps rather resentful atthe liberty thus taken 
with her favourite and peculiar apartment, and 
she somewhat haughtily demanded of the young 
intruder her name and the right by which she 
ventured to enter upon a private and privileged 


spot. 

“In truth, young mistress, you had no rightto 
eome into this park at all without especial leave or 
some business with the officials, or else a pre 
sentation to ourself,” she said, unconsciously 
assuming the royal “‘ we,’’ in her proud indignation 
at the.freedom thus taken with 
ee paren a wie. d graceful respect, 

girl eourtesied with low an 
that seareely betokened the presumption waich 
4 of Modena. laid to her charge. 

*T must plead guilty, may it please you, madam, 
to having ventured hither without any special leave 
or licence, But I think—I am ecertam that my 
errand will my pardon, and that your highness 
will yourself more than acquit me of any im- 
prudence in taking this means of securing an 
audience without any more formal application.” 

Mary of Modenaistarted painfully. 

In spite of her long-practused ‘self-control, it wag 


ition not to 


impossible for one in her hazardous 
ked-for oc- 


shrink from every new and 
currence, . 
And toons there was assuredly no very terrible 
aspect in fair young visitant, yet, she could 
a@earcely doubt that some 
the freedom thus 


pretext must 
by one so utterly 


will trust to 


j— 


ume you would 
til a “We know no 


reigning er 
gaid Winitred, firmly. 
ask your indulgence, since in 
are 


ake : 01 precious and titles of but 
Picea have you? What letters have 
0 er, eri pea on ? I would not doubt 
k : 8 


=a where weighty matters are 
MC as neediul ta be cautious,” 


” she 

jewels whieh was given by my be- 

to his daughter Anne ; but how it 
is that you have obtained it is still another 
question to be answered. It seems to me. strange 
thas no letters should be sent, and that the princess 
sould have chosen a youmg, inexperienced girl like 
you, who scarcely: past chi for her 
mission.” © pee 

A sad smile crossed the girl’s face. 

“ Alas, alas’! madam, age is not always to be 
counted by years. I havp known too much and too 
serious grief 4o fear my youth. And even your 
highness consid that I was trustworthy 
many long-years since.” 

She drew from her bosom the locket that had 
been given her on the night ef thaqueen’s escape 
My ar ae lied sovereign gazed in utter d 

And the exi a wonder 
and bewilderment at the jewel. 

“ Gan it be?” she ‘said. eet You the 
brave child that risked so ? that displayed 
such cool bravery on that terrible night?—Child, 
the memory of you has ever been present with m« 
though I did barely see your featares in their 
childish beauty. And you ‘known trouble, you 
tell me, albeit even now your years can scarcely 
amount to the earliest woman’s age.” 

Winifred 


“ Itie tree, madam, too teue,”’'she said. “J have 

‘he ton a 1 = mapuaeane fuse 
not the e well on my insigui i 
Sed ectplorapenks toa ® Kingdom ‘ae sencerned. 
Sexy -hawed berheads * 


queenly fight | pated 





it would scarcely suit:‘her to have her comfort dis- 
turbed by any speech of risings and of restorations. 
Ah, yes. And then she has no children, and “it 
will even suit her better to be succeeded by her 
mother than an man cousin, Is'it not 





odious Ger 
so, Mistress. Winifred?” she continued with the 
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rapid. and passionate utterance of her countty and 
her natare. 

Winifred calmly listened. , 

* Your highness_is, it may be, right,’’ she said, 
‘‘ perfectly right as to the circumstances, but I must 


presume to say not as ‘to tlic motives of the good |! 


and kindly queen. ‘True it is, madam, that she 
would greatly. the succession of your royalson 
to that of.am ali 
that there, sho’ be no disturbing rising now, 
But from my heart. believe as if it ware my, 
own feelings and devices of which I were speaking, 
from my very heart 1am eonyinced that could she 
lay down the crown that has brought her little hap - 
ness she would do so without a pang, ay, aud it 
maybe with @ real relief could she thus transfer 
it to the head of its rightful heir.” 

There was . in the. 


ge.’ 

“It may be so. T can see’ that you ‘believe it 
to be so, young mistress,” she ied. “Bat still 
it is but very fragile thread ‘to hang by, when 
the soke prospect the queen can hold out is to»wait 
for the temper of the nation at her death. Why, 
Gal abpaha endothe patumeaipescke’ 
stop conscious she was 
almost ing a blunder in the idea of the 
failure of the line of the direct Stuart-rane. 

‘It may be; sve cannot. direct the hand of fate,” 
replied the girl. -““ Heaven alone directs the issues 
of life and death, and guides,ell the destinies of 
monarehs at (pleasure, Still, in. my .poor judgment 
it were worse so to forestal and irritate the popular 
feeling in. ,England.as to,ruin wap chance either 
now or . i ded, earnestly, 
kneeling. once more at qneen’s feet, ‘can you 
not trust in the queen's solemn words. She knows 
all the state alike of her court, her ministera and 
the nation, Do you believe her falsc and prejudiced 
at the same Sa to doubt her words ?” 

Mary’s head drooped pensively. 

“ Alas, alas!’ she said, “ Yea, I greatly fear 
that your words are too true. Ithas been agloomy 


prospect since Lord Clarence Seymour failed in his | b 


promises and his aid. We did, in all truth and con- 
fidence, depend on his power and counsel as to his 
compeers'in England and the sister country. And 
now he is bat a di criminal, whose very 
Hrs eat pa on’ cause tather than 

e. . 

Winifred’s cheek flushed. 

“Nay, madam, believe it not, think it not,’ she 
said, eagerly. “if tle Lord’ Clarenee did so it was 
but from his zeal for your serviee, At least, such 
was the belief of all who knew ‘him best, it was 
that, the money.for which he risked so much was 
to be devoted to.your cause.” 

“If so, only , small ion. of: the. wealth 
arrived at its destination,” retarmed the queen, 
scornfully, “But I. must confess in all candour 
that it was said the remainder was. detained by the 
agent throngh whom, it should haye passed... How- 
ever, epongh of roi a ie Pe we our 
present purpose, Princess. Anne we 
will consider carefully the, counsel. and tho infor- 
mation.she has taken this mode of forwarding to 
us. And in any event her conscience will be guilt, 
less, we may hope, if yonr tion, be eorrect. 
She has w: us, and we agcept with frank 
prptiiede the mission as it was intended. And 
or you, loved thaiden, you have twice earned your 
sovereign’s. gratitude, and if the day ever come 
when it can be proved you shall not ‘find Mary of 
Modena less kindly and’ generous than the Anne 
Stuart ‘for whom you ‘have pledged yourself so 
boldly. ‘ Now, I would counsel you: ‘to depart, if 
it is the Princess’ Anne's pleasure that you should 
preserve secrecy in your mission.” 

And Winifred, with ealarand it might be chilli 
and saddened dignity of mien, couttesied low, 
took ‘her leave of the Chateau do St. Germains. 


CHAPTER fi 
“ Wann, Mistress Winifred; here ‘we 


ate, and & 
miserable place enough itis.’ I can't for my whole 


life uriderstand why you came hither, unless you 
wantad to fall’in once more with Master Adrian; 
whose:father of course lived here; and mayhap we 
may mest: in @ more would be the pity, to 


my thinking. 

And. Dorcas: looked round with disgust ou the 
city of canals and:commotions in which she and her 
young lady had at length, after:a tedious journey, 
arriv 

Doreas: was in.a measure right in her: ideas, The 
water city of terdam in which they now found 
themselves not so much to recommend it as to 
draw them from, their route homewards. 

And yet Winifred would have .willingly suffered 
any amount of privation and hardships.to.seeure a 
visit there. 

She felt undoubtedly that some explanation was 


maven that it is her anxious desire, | 


ri*a | her 


ing truth in tier face 
ing the'doubting, resent 
queen as to sincerity and her | d 


due "to her kind and faithial domestic, who tad 
followed “her ittto an wnukrown ‘and 


‘aa'she was'told that it was the queen's pleasure, 
and a pleasure that was tobe oboyed in privacy'and 


She ) the wrinkled hand of the woman in 
| her own soft 


§6 eta rng = will you think if ‘I confess 
| that-I have come isither the more determinately be- 
‘caused heard tliat; Master Adridn Meister was on 
bata ype iting his native land? Would you be 
ys a shocked and scandalized, «my ‘faithful 

rien’ Ld - 
Dorcas listened with open-mouthed wonder for a 
moment, and there was certaialy a disap proving 
fixed t. on 


expression in her humid eyes as 
1 ished charge. 3 

* Well,. Mistress. Winifred, it'is. not. fer: me to 
sitin judgment. on ,you, who understand all these 
oings far better than I can. Bat had you told me 
you would ever seek that villain favourite of 
your poor, misguided father I would have given 
them the'denial in their teeth, Misttess Winifred.” 

“Trne, true, and you would scar have erred, 
good Rat ” returned Winifred, with ‘a faint 

» “AtlTeastin the sense in which you may 
naturally have’taken my words. But there may be 
other catises than a loving friendship for desiring 
an interview with some individual connected. either 
by love or hate with the best interests of life; and 

u will’trast me‘and help me in my endeavour to 

the truth, will you not, Doreas ?”” 

“T would doubt an angel ws soon as you, Mistress 
Winifred, when I come to consider the truth,” said 
tho id domestic, ‘‘ bat 1 do goastray sometimes 
when 'L'look on matters from one side of the glasses, 
as mv old-mother used to say.”’ 

“ Well, then, I shall depend on:your help where I 
could not mapage the i 
”? returaed Winifred, quickly. ‘I have the 
address of Master Adrian's father.; will. youascertain 
for me whether he is in this city or not, Dorcas? I 
had some hint of his, plans which will enable me 
to finally teat the idea. that has haunted me so long 
that I sometimes foar it may be a -delusion of my 


“ Yos, yos, dear child, I will do all—anything to 
satisfy you,” ed Doreas,. terrified .at the 
earnestness of the girl’s manner, “‘and if if please 
you to send me to the other end of this marsh 
and swamp I'll do’ my best te get there for your 


Winifred’s Tips relaxed in a girlish smile at her 
faithful attendant’s zeal, and then she proceeded to 
give her full and clear, directions as to the course 
she was, to ‘take and the inquiries that would, if 
discreetly made, place Winifred on the track which 
might at length clear up the mystery of the missing 
and most valuable jewel necklace. 

No sooner had the worthy Dorcas disappeared 
than the girl'hastily drew from her dress a small 

ket, which she carefully, almost jealously, un- 
Folded to view. 

The contétits were held up to ‘the light and in- 
spected as if her whole fate hung on the result of 
the examination. 

Then she gave a deep sigh, refolded the small, 
éarefally guarded packet, and placed it thoughtfully 
and with a grave, satistied airin its former hiding- 


aee. | 
ac Surely it will be enough,” she muramred, “at least 
for any ordinary judgment not warped by prejudice 
or favour. Surely, surely it. wasa blessed chance 
that led me tothat gay, luxurious city:and to that 
remote, unfrequented street: Yes, Heaven’s guid. 
ance must be over me, in this, aad when I have 
accomplished tho task t can be content, whatever 
may be my portion of solitude and, megleot,’’ 

And Winifred fell into.a deep and at uncertain 
intervels @ tearful train of speaulative thought, 

oe * 


“Ibis uselesa, Cousin Adrian, I. think it a ead 
waste of time and silver that you have adventured 
to, cross thes ; 
her cousin coolly and as she considered insolently 

sed his unwelcome suit, 

"Oh, if is, no. great cost of either, thrifty 
maiden,” he returned, mockingly: ‘‘[ had some 
other object united with the desire to find out what 
change might have taken place in your sentiments 
since we list mot.’’ he added, with a glance that 
he ill veiled‘by a half-careless, half-enticing smile 
at his obstitate cousin. 

“Never, Adrian, never. If there wore no other 
chance of my giving myself in marriage’ to any 
human being I would “not trust myself to you,” 
she returned, angrily, 

The young Dutchman flushed uneasily. 

‘Phat is strong language, Gretchen. It seems 
as if some slander had reached your ¢ars, or that 
you. have conceived some girlish and unjust opinion 
of me, that itis but.due te me for you to explain.” 





Gretchen flushed suspiciously. ify 
“Take care, Adrian Meister,” she said, firmly. 


| foreiga Tana without question‘or hindranee so soon | and 


uiries I want to make, 


hither,” said Gretchen, fretfally, as, 





“1. were ill done to drag to light what I would 
fain tryto forget. Whatif it were mine own eyes, 
no. slander, that have discovered the 
secret which must ever) bar you from my regard, 
ay, even. from the friendship of kinsfoll? What 
if Lonly pawse-and ‘hesitate for your father’s sake, 
and during hie lifetime, to insist on justice being 
done to an innecent/man anda load removed from 
the noble heart. of Winifred’ Wynne, who preferred 
poverty and hardship tothe hand of a~—” 

“A what, Gretchen? Batter conclude the foolish 
feminine tirade.as it deserves,” he returned, mock: 
ingly, as the girl pansed. “It moves me as little 
aa @ blast of passing ‘autumm wind to listen to 
your tongue.” 

Gretchen compressed. her lips; asif in:some doubt 
as to thecourse shes take, whenthe round, 
— domestic popped Her ‘head ‘suddenly into 

room. 


“ A gentlewoman, fraulein, asks ‘speech ‘of you,” 
she said quickly. 

And the next moment Winifred Wyame' slowly 
and timidly entered the room. 

Gretehen advaneed hastily towards her. 

“This visit is well timed, Mistress Winifred. 1 
imagined that my vague hints might indace you to 
come to my poor dwelling and enabie us to consult 
as toa wise and charitable course to pursue respect- 
ing this unhappy and guilty man,” she said, witha 
cool and determimed air that hardly comported with 
her bright, youthful face. “ Adtiam Meister, will 
you be wise—will you help tis to save you from 
utter ruin, for the sake of those-we have loved and 

who were, however mistakenly, believers in your 
honesty and good faith ?’”” 

‘The'man braved it stilt. 

Scornfully he looked: from’ one ‘to the ot ror of the 
fair PA girls. 

* Worthy ‘adversaries, truly, fora man,” he said, 
bitterly. “I decline euch warfare when the com- 
batants are weak and prejudiced’ women, and those, 
too, whom I have known and to‘whom I am bound 
by so' many ties. Be wise and ‘do not meddle in 
what does not concern you, Gretchen, and Will bring 
only shame and contempt on r unmaidenly for- 
wardness. Mistress Winifted, you have already 
lost friends by your love-sick folly.”’ 

“Peace, hard, shameless man, peace!” said 
Gretohen, drawing up her figereto its utmost height 
and flushing to the very’ roots of her hair with 
indi ion. “‘ You shall have no more mercy at 
my hands, since even the misery and ruin you have 
wrought are not sufficient to teach you repentance. 
You have cast on thie Lord Clarence Seymour the 
odium of a fearful'and base crime. You plotted to 
prove that he abstracted from Master Wynne’s safe 
the necklace he had deposited with him as security 
for the loan and——’”’ , 

“And it was proved—fually a It was no 
crime of mine if he committed and was punished 
for such a deed,” interrepted the Datchman, 
well nigh choking with rage and terror. 

“True; but it was your crime that yon—ay, 
you-alone—were the thief,”” returned Gretchen, in a 
low, ‘hollow tone, as if the effort cost her almost 
more than her strength. “ Adrian, it is fearful, 
but it is trae—true—that you were guilty of this 
double and most base crime.” 

There was a dead silence for a minute. 

Winifred clasped her hands together in a mingled 
thankfulness and horror at the certainty of what 
she had long and secretly suspected, 

“ My poor, deceived father,” burst at length from 
her trembling’ lips. .* Would that you could have 
known the truth.” 

* It were as well to prove the vile slander ere you 
dare to call upon the dead,’’ shrieked Adrian, well 
nigh foaming with impotent ‘rage ani’turning on 
the two pale, agitated girl, like a tiger at bay. 

“That I can soon do,” feturned Gretchen, 
calmly; ‘since it was my, own eyes‘to which I had 
to trust ae witnesses. Adrian, do. you recall that 
first night of my arrival at your house, when | came 
down after I presumed all were.in. bed to look fora 
missing ornament that I peculiarly prized? I did 
did not discover the trinket, but i saw what filled 
me then with astonishment and, after I had heard 
the facts of the robbery, with terror and shame. 
Adrian Meister, on that night you were gazing as 
if infatuated on that glittering neckluce which you 
had charged an innocent man with stealing under 
the most foul and aggravated circumstances. Now, 
what can you say, plunged as you are in a perfect 
abyss of degradation? Will you confess and re- 
pent and atone P” 

** Never! [deny it. You cannot prove it. No 
with alb your ‘woman’s wit, you areutterly béyond 
the wonderful plot you have believed to exist,’’ he 
replied, sneeringly. «‘‘How can you, Gretchen, who 
never sawsthe jewels, comprehend and recognize 
them at a distance and by a lamp’s doubtful light? 
Idefy you. Searchas you may you will not be able 
toverify your words nor bring home the charge you 





e made. 
“But if not, I can!’ put in Winifred, stepping 
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forward, with her graceful presence and her cleat 
ringing voice. “Adrian Meister, there is a 
Heaven who can bring all secrets to light, and, as it 
so often betides, through the blind folly of sinful 
men. Who was it that offered some of the stones 
of the missing necklace to an obscure but grasping 
usurer in the Rae St. Jacques, who can swear 
to your person and dress and voice without any 
coubt or mischance? Oh, in pity to yourself, to the 
deceived and notes dead, confess the deed! 
Adrian, I cannotshrink from my duty if you refuse, 
and the gracious queen, whose Younty has enabled 
me to secure the proof of your guilt and 
Clarence’s innocence, would. not permit the odiam 
to rest on his head nor you to remain unpunished.” 

Adrian gazed from one to the other, his face was 
well nigh ashen white, save where two spots burned 
on either cheek. His hands moved restlessly in his 
dress, as if seeking for some hidden weapon, and 
Gretchen flew in terror to the door lest he should be 
meditating some terrible revenge on her and her 
companion, 

But the long fingers only extracted a small, care- 
ful omen bottle, which he held up with a bitter 
smile. 

“There,” he said, “‘ you talk of crime resting on 
the head of the guilty. You shall feel it in your 
turn. My blood shall lie at your consciences and 
my curse rest on your whole livesi Gretchen— 
Winifred—you have driven me to this last and most 
unfailing friend !’’ 

(To be continued.) 





ANIMAL WONDERS. 


In each grain of sand there are marvels; in every 
drop of water a world. In the great spectacle 
called Nature every being has its marked place and 
distinct réle, and in the grand drama called life 
there presides a law as harmonious as that which 
rules the movement of the stars. Each hour re- 
moves by death myriads of existences, and each 
hour produces legions of new lives. The highest 
as well as the lowest created organism consumes 
carbon and water to support life and its duties, and 
itis not uninteresting to glance at the food, the 
habits and the ways and means peculiar to some of 
the inferior animals. From their petrified ejections 
we know what such fossilized reptiles as the 
plesiosaurus, etc,, are, and may some day be able 
to discover the fish crustacea they hunted down. 

Animals when not living by their own respectable 
efforts are either parasites or dependents; many 
would seem to have positive trades, or are con- 
nected with branches of industry. There are 
miners, masons, carpenters, paper manufacturers 
and weavers, lacemakers, even, all working first for 
themselves and next to propagate their kind. The 
miners dig into the earth, from natural arches and 
supports remove the useless soil ; such as tho mole, 
the chinchilla of Peru, the badger, the lion ant, as 
well as certain worms and molluscs. The masons 
build huts and palaces according to all the rules of 
architecture, as the bees and tropical ants ; there 
are fish that construct boats the waves never can 
upset, and Agassiz has drawn attention to a fish 
which builds its nest on the floating seaweed in the 
middle of the ocean, and deposits therein its eggs. 
Spiders are weavers as well as lacemakers; one 
species constructs a diving-bell, another a palace of 
lace. When the astronomer had need of the most 
delicate thread for his telescope he applies to a 
tiny spider. When the sodueliad desires to test 
his microscope he selects a certain shell of a sea 
insect, so small that several millions of them in 
water could not be visible to the naked eye, and 
yet no sence has been made sufficiently power- 
ful to reveal the beautiful variegated designs on 
the atomic shells. 





Doines at PoLo.—The game has not been as 
lively this year in London as in '73 and '74 owing no 
doubt to the fact that the regiment which has taken 
polo to heart more than any others is now quartered 
at Windsor. 

Arrixinc Postac Stamrs,—The following official 
notice has been issued from the General Post-office :— 
The best mode of securely affixing postage stamps is 
to wet slightly the corner of the envelope on which 
the stamp is to be placed and the gummed side of 
the stamp, and then gently to press the etamp on the 
envelope until it is firmly fixed thereon. It is objec- 
tionable to dip the stamp iu water, because, unless it 
be immediately withdrawn and care be taken, by the 
use of blotting paper or some other absorbent, to re- 
move any excess of moisture, the gum may be washed 
off, or the stamp may be rubbed off the letter. 

SHops In Curya.—Chinese shops are very in- 
viting in appearance. During the day they are 
thrown entirely open in front, with the wares taste- 
fully arranged on the other three sides of the apart- 
ment, a small stairway in one corner leading to the 
upper or dwelling portion of the house, They are 








very models of neatness, some of them containing s 
varied assortment of costly wares, and occasionally 
works of art; while the owners, with their long 
queues and costly silken garments, sit in their places 
of business like princes in their drawing-rooms, ex- 
hibiting a quiet dignity, and even courtliness, 
strangely unlike the manner of the races about them. 
The fruit and flower stalls are generally adorned 
with pretty birdcages, while John Chinaman deals 
out his dainty wares, served in exquisite porcelain 
or glass, with lavishing salaams courtly words, 
rendering to each purchaser the courtesy due toa 
favoured guest. 





THE PEA, 

Garben peas appear to have been rare in the early 
part of Elizabeth’s reign; as Fuller observes they 
were seldom seem, except those which were brought 
from Holland, and “these,” says he, “* were dainties 
for ladies, they came so far and cost so dear’’; 
in the latter part of her reign gardening had made 
considerable progress and, taking into consideration 
how little it had been previously studied, her days 
produced the most complete herbalist, who studied 
and wrote upon all plants known at that period. 

Gerarde’s work is as excellent as it is voluminous, 
being free from those astrological absurdities that 
disgrace the herbals of Culpepper and others who 
wrote about the time of the Commonwealth. A 
mind like Gerarde’s would be above such ridiculous 
superstition, and would know that a knowledge of 
herbs would be sooner gained by looking down to 


examine plants than by looking up to observe the 


planets, 

This author informs us that one variety of pea is 
indigenous to this country. He says: ‘The wild 
pea Go grow in pastures and arable fields in divers 
places, especially about the fields belonging to the 
Bishops Hatfield, in Hertfordshire.” He adds, 
“There be divers sorts of peason, differing very 
notably in many respects, some of the garden, and 
others of the field, and yet both counted tame ; some 
with tough skins or membrances in the cods, and 
others have none at all, whose cods are to be eaten 
with the peas when they be young as those of young 
kidney beans ; others carrying their fruit in the tops 
of the branches are esteemed as Scottish peasoa, 
which are not very comuton.” He also describes the 
wild and the everlasting pea, which perhaps may 
be some of the varieties of lathyrus or vetchling. 

Tusser has the following passage in his * Five 
Hundred Points of Good Husbandry.” For the 
month of January, he says: 

Diz garden, stroy mallow, now may ye at ease, 

And set (asa tie) thy runcival pease. 
Ronncival was an old word for large and strong, 
derived from the gigautic bones of the old heroes 
pretended to be shown at Ronncesvalles. Hence 
the word became a common epithet for anything 
large or strong, as Ronncival peas, the large sort 
now called marrowfat (see Timbs’s “‘ Things not 
Generally Known’), Green peas became a popular 
delicacy in England soon after the restoration of 
Charles II., and, strango enough, even for late ones, 
so early as 1769, and it is # matter of history that 
on the 28th of October of that year a guinea a pottle 
—not quite half a dish—was given at Covent 
Garden Market ; and as much as ten times that sum 
has been paid siuce in the same market for a quart 
of green peas shelled. 

There are many curious and superstitious customs 
with respect to peas and beans related in Brand’s 
“ Popular Antiquities.” We will just mention one 
or two. . Thus on Carling Sunday—the Sanday be- 
fore Palm Sunday—at een ae and 
many other places in the North of England, gary 
peas, after having been steeped a night in water, 
are fried with butter, given away, and eaten at a 
kind of entertainment. They are called carliags, 
probably as we call the presents at fairs, fairings. 
From what the custom arose is uncertain, but one 
old author states that it took its rise from the 
disciples plucking the ears of corn and rubbing 
them in their hands. 

The efficacy of peas-cods in love affairs is also 
one of the popular saperstitions alluded to by 
Touchstone in “As You Like It,” act ii. scene 4, 
and, it is said, still practised in Suffolk and other 
parts of the country. The kitchen-maid, when she 
shells green peas, never omits, if she finds one 
having nine peas, to lay it on the lintel of the 
kitchen door, and the first clown who enters it is 
infallibly to be her future husband, 








A NEw paper will shortly appear in Paris—“ Paris 
Punch.” It will deal with Paris life as “Punch” 
deals with London life. A French gentleman is 
proprietor of the paper, 

Tue Empress of Austria will, it is anticipated, 
preserve a strict incognita on her projected visit to a 
watering-place near D 


ieppe. People abroad argue 








politically from the choice of Dieppe antl the giving 
up of the Isle of Wight. They say Austria is 
displeased at the attitude of Russia and England. 





SCIENCE. 

Toven Grass.—Mr. Charles Pieper has devised 
a way of toughening glass, which the German 
papers pronounce superior to that of M. de la Bastie, 
recently described in thesé columus. ‘The Pieper 
glass is fully as strong as that of the latter inventor, 
and its appearance is much purer and clearer. Ex- 
tended experiments upon it have been begun in Ger- 


many. ; 

THE speed of trains in Germany is given by a 
receut report as follows:—Greatest speed per hour, 
including stops for express and fast trains, 34 
miles; for ordinary passenger trains, 25, Slowest 
speed were for express and, fast trains 21 miles per 
hour ; ordinary passenger trains, 16 miles. Average 
speeds per hour, for express and fast trains, 23 miles; 
for ordinary passenger trains, 21 miles. - 

Ve.ocity or Ligut.—Professor Cornu, of the 
Ecole Polytechnique, Paris, has put into successful 
use & new instrument for measuring the velocity of 
light between two stations, in which an electrical 
registering apparatus is used, giving, it is believed, 
more accurate measurements than the well-known 
toothed wheel arrangement of Fizeau. Foucault 
fixed the velocity of light, by his instrument, at 
185,157 miles per second. Professor Cornu; by his 
new instrument, fixes the velocity of light at 
186,660 miles per second, or 1,503 miles faster per 
second than Foucault. 

TrstiInG Metats.—The board appointed by the 
President of tho United States to make tests of 
metals asks for tenders for the construction of a 
machine suitable and convenient for subjecting to 
either tension or compression specimens of iron, 
steel, or other metals of all lengths up to 45 ft., and of 
any width up 30 in. The machine must have a 
maximum testing capacity of 800,000 Ibs., and be 
capable of ccurately measuring strains. ‘The 
machine is to be furnished with all necessary tools 
and driving machinery, and with holding down 
bolts for erection, It must be delivered within five 
months from the date of contract. It will be further 
demanded that the machine shall be taken back in 
part-payment for a machine of 2,000,000 lbs, testing 
capacity at an early date, which may be specified in 
the proposals, and upon terms which may be stated 
in full. Satisfactory guarantees will be required, 
and a penalty of 100 dols. per day in case of non- 
fulfilment of contract. * 

IMPROVEMENT IN Music Printinc.—For printing 
music, it is necessary to have, first of all, the com- 
position lightly sketched on ‘sheets of tin, after 
which itis engraved on the plate by a workman, 
who holds a punch in his left hand anda hammer in 
his right, As the design has to be transferred, it is 
engraved reversed, which requires both an ex- 
perienced eye aud a steady hand. M, Loural, the 
well known photographer, of Paris, thought it 
would be great saving to suppress the sheets of 
tin. Todo this a piece of transfer paper is taken, 
which has been previously lined and spaced. The 
workman has before him a composition case like a 
printer’s, which contains in each division a tool, at 
the extremity of which is a musical sign. Beside 
him is a pad impregnated with transfer ink. He 
lays the ruled transfer paper before him, and with 
his right hand he takes the musical signs, notes, 
etc., inks them, and prints the paper without the 
slightest effort. It is simply a matter of regularity 
and rapidity, speed being easily acquired after a little 
practice. The music ig then transferred to the 
stone and proofs taken at will. 

Harpgnina Gutass.—This is a process that has 
been patented by a civil engineer who has devoted 
much time and attention to the hardening of iron, 
steel, and alloys, Starting on the broad ground that 
the lower the degree of temperature of the liquid iu 
which certain heated bodies were plunged the 
harder such bodies became, he has found that glass, 
graphite, uncrystallized carbon, slag, and other ana- 
logous substances may be rendered exceedingly hard 
by means which are usually indicated for metals. 
Coloured glass may, by this treament, be: rendered so 
hard as to be effectively used as a substitute for 
gems, and, what is curious, may be pulverized and 
used in the same way as diamond dust or emery 
powder. In hardening the substance, the method 
pursued by the patentee is to place a small quantity 
of fused or nearly fused clear or coloured glass in 
iron or othsr moulds to shape the glass, and the 
substance is taken out of the moulds and placed in 
platinum moulds, and fused or nearly fused, and 
suddenly deprived of its caloric by frigorific mixtures 
of iced water and salt, or any of the freezing com- 
pounds that produce extreme cold; the gum aud 
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substance of which is that the glass is heated toa 
very high degreé of temperature and rapidly cooled 
in a very frigid fluid. A startling statement is made 
by the inventor when he asserts that when thecom- 
ponent parts of gems are treated by the above 

ss. he is enabled to produce thereby fictitious 
gems even harder than real diamonds. 


THE COKE-MANGANESE GALVANIC CELL, 

Tue well-known Leclanché’s cell is now in use for 
many purposes, giving a very constant current, 
which, owever, is much decreased by the resistance 
of the tar covering the top of the porous cell and b: 
the decomposition of the manganese dioxide, which 
is transformed during the action of the cell into 
oxide; the latter oxide closes the pores of the cell, 
Sergius Kern’s cell is @ modification of Leclanché’s 
ene, and experiments prove it to act very constantly, 

T wo parts of cleanly washed coke and one part of 
manganese dioxide in- the state of powder are well 
mixed together with a small quantity of water acida- 
lated with some.drops of nitric acid; the mixture is 
then strongly pressed into brown paper cartridges 
5 inches high and 1} inches diameter. The resulting 
coke-manganese cylinders are dried in & warm place, 
but not over a fire, because the heat, as it is known, 
decomposes themanganese dioxide. 

The dried cylinders are placed in glass jars con- 
taining concentrated solution of ammonium chloride, 
and surrounded with zino plates curved in the usual 
manner, By this arrangement the use of porous 
cells is ayoided, and a battery of such elements acts 
more constantly; besides this the construction of it 
cheaper. 

Instead of having glass jars Kern uses wooden 
boxes, the size of the glass jare; the internal parts 
of the boxes are covered with the following mixture, 
melted in an iron cup :—2 parts of wax, 10 parts of 
common resin (colophony), 2 parts of red lead, and 
one-eighth part of gypsum. 

The zinc of the element is the negative pole; the 
coke, the positive pole, 

Tue Execrric Licgut.—Dr. Wilde, of the 
Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg, and Director 
of the Central Physical Observatory, hae recently 
made a report to the Academy upon the new mode 
of producing the electric light. Since the discovery 
of the voltaic arc in 1821 by Davy many attempts have 
been made to utilize it practically for illumination. 
But in spite of the regulators devised for the purpose 
it stills remains variable and inconstant; being too 
intense, used at a single point, it is yet inespable of 
division, Since the improved magneto-electric 
machines have reduced the cost of the electric light 
to only one-third that of coal gas these efforts to utilize 
it have been doubled. Asa result, M. Ladiguin has 
made an invention which resolves both problems ina 
very simple way, rendering the light steady and at 
the same time’capable of division. It has long been 
known that the electrio light proper comes from the 
intensely heated carbons which the current traverses, 
the resistance of the air between them developing 
this heat. So the resistance of a platinum wire 
placed in circuit causes it to be highly heated; but 
the light thus obtained, through constant and entirely 
controllable, is too feeble for practical use. M. 
Ladiguin has conceived the idea of replacing the 
platinom wire in this experiment with a thin rod of 
gas carbon, and with complete success, Carbon 
possesses, even at the same temperature, a much 
greater light-radiating power than platinum; its 
calo:ific capacityjis less than one-half that offplatinum ; 
it is, moreover, a sufficiently good conductor of heat ; 
so that.thesame quantity of heat elevates the tem. 
perature of a,small rod of carbon to neariy double 
thatof a wire of platinum of the same size. Again, 
the resistance of the carbon employed is 250 times 
greater than that of platinum; hence it follows that 
a rod of carbon may be fifteen times as thick asa 
wire of platinum the same length and yet be heated 
by the samecurrent to the same degree. Finally, the 





'Y | ahead and theold harrow—broad 


and find the three captains waiting for you. They 
will pleasantly shake you warmly by the hand, and 
act so nicely that you would scarcely believe that 
“ butter would melt in their mouths,’’ This is on 
the principle of ‘ Will you walk into my parlour? 
said the spider to the fly.”” You get on the boat, and 
flatter yourself that you are going to have a delight- 
ful time. Perhaps you are; but don’t jump too 
suddenly at such @ conclusion. A gust strikes the 
boat and almost tips over while you are flying at the 
rate of a@ mile per minute, The man at the helm 
laughs and eases up a little. Next you see water 
-end first—is going 
for it ‘like all possessed,” You speak to the man 
at the tiller and suggest that he change his course. 
Does he do it? Nota bit of it, Away she goes 
and if she is not able to jump over it she must go 
under it, that’s all. You begin to wish you were 
visiting your great-grandmother or at home singing 
psalms. Your hair stands on end “like quills upon 
the fretful porcupine,” and the cold sweat drenches 
your alabaster brow. Next an intentional collision 
occurs and your boat loses about half her standing 
rigging. After scaring you nearly to death for two 
hours they will finally “jib her,” and away you go 
like a streak for about forty rods, skinning your 
elbows and knees, tearing your clothes, and making 
your best silk hat look like a worn-out coal-scuttle. 


LOVE’S PERILS. 


—_—@~—— 
CHAPTER XVIII. 

Let us now glance into the interior of a poorly- 
furnished room on the ground-floor of an old house 
opening on a narrow street of the city. The room 
was furnished with a few chairs and a table, a stove 
and a bed. The planks of the floor were rotten, 
worm-eaten and dirty, the walls were mildewed, 
and a general air of discomfort reigned throughout. 
The half-curtains at'thé windows were almost un- 
necessary, for the panes of glass were so covered 
with dust inside, and without so splashéd with mud 
from the wheels of passing carts and carriages, 
that they were nearly impenetrable to the eye. ‘The 
sunbeams reflected from the upper windows of 
the’ opposite houses were all but lost in seeking 
to penetrate this dingy medium. Into this com- 
fortless apartment there now entered from the 
street a haggard, ill-favoured man, bearing a huge 
bundle in his arms. It was Paul the saddler. He 
placed his burthen, whatever it was, ona table, and 
then ran to thé street-door andlocked it. After he 
had done so, he returned to the table, and puiling 
off the rough cloth which enveloped his package, 
disclosed a heavy demi-pique saddle. 

Paul Richmond dropped into achair with his eyes 
fixed staringly on this object. 

“It is mine!” he muttered, but in no exultant 
tone, “mine, with all its contents. No matter 
how I obtained it—it is mine. What a scene that 
was at the auction! Every one seemed to know 
my guilty secret—and to fathom the cause of my 
eagerness, Yet I tried to act my part well—I 
tried to look indifferent—perhaps I succeeded—and 
the treasure is mine. But the money-lenders will 
soon be here with their accursed notes. Quick! 
quick! let me rip open my own workmanship and 
secure the prize!”’ 

He started up, took a claspknife from his pocket, 
and was preparing to unrip the saddle-flaps when a 
knock was heard at the outer door. 

“ Whois there?” he cried, in a voice of alarm. 

“Only I, Paul, your wife,” replied the voice of a 


woman. 
With a smothered curse the saddler opened the 
door and admitted the applicant, and then closed 
and relocked it. 
“Oh, Paul, oh, 
careworn woman, f 


into tears. : : 
‘What is the matter with the fool?” ‘growled 





my dear husband,” said a pale, 
alin into his arms and bursting 


carbon may be heated to the most intense whiteness | Paul. 


without the danger of fusion to which platianm is 
liable, These are some of the advantages of carbon ; 
its only disadvantage is that heated in air it burns, 
and so gradually wastes. 


How ir Frets To Ripg ow an Ice-soat.—A 
Transatlantic contemporary says :—‘“ Old Bob” 
Tunvard, of West Troy, has bought an ice- 
boot which he claims is fast enough to make all 
the oter ice-boats in the vicinity “take a seat,’’ 
“ Well, Robert, we shall see what we shall see.” If 
any of our staid citizens are desirous of enjoying 
the sensation of riding on an ice-boat we can tell 
them how to doit. First secure the services of 
Captains Foster, Foct and Hayford. ‘The ice is 
just right now, being thin and.plenty of air-holes 
are “lying around loose.’ Wait until the wind 


blows a gale and then notify the above named gentle. 
men that you are ready. 


Walk down the street, 








a 
- Do not, do not chide me, Paul,” said the woman. 
If you knew all you would share all my grief, for 


you are kin » Whatever men say of you.” 
“What is the matter, woman?’’ cried Paul, 
impatiently. 


*Qur friend, our benefactor, the Count de 
Claremont !”’ gasped Madame Richmond, “ Well, 
well, half an hour since, as I was on my way to the 
market, a dreadful crowd came pouring through the 
street. I had only just time to take refuge ina 
doorway. There were the terrible pikemen—there 
were the fisherwomen, with their foul imprecations 
—all surrounding a cart filled with victims of the 
Terror.” 

“An everyday sight,” said Paul, with affected 
indifference. 

“Ah, bat among them, towering above the rest, 
conspicuous by his military uniform, was an old 
man of venerable appearance. His face was 
partially concealed, but when I asked his name, they 





told me—Oh, Heaven! that it was the Count de 
Claremont.” : 

Paul was silent, his eyes fixed on the floor, his 
frame quivering with emotion. 

“Oh, my dear husband—I knew you must feel 
this blow, for he saved you from ruin. And you 
had worked ao hard to secure his flight, Your last 
job was making a saddle for him, you know, for 
which he paid you handsomely. When you left him 
last night, you thought he would get off.” _—. 

“* Yes, I thought.go,”” muttered Richmond. 

“But it seems at the very last hour some 
wretch denounced him-—him the old man. May the 
vengeance of Heaven overtake the traitor!’’ 

“ Hold, woman!”’ oried Paul, “you know not 
what you are saying.’’ 

“TI repeat it,’ said the frenzied woman; “may 
Heaven visit with the bitterest agonies of remorse 
the wretch——”’ 

“Hold!” thundered Panl. “I will not listen to 

denunciations of a man who perhaps thought 
was serving the nation in cutting short the 
career of an aristocrat.’ 

‘This language from you, Paul!’’ exclaimed the 
wife, in astonishment. “What but good did that 
kind-hearted old man ever do? Ah, the deadliest 
enemies of the nation are now to be found in the 
ranks of the people!’ 

** Silence, woman !’’ said thesaddler. ‘ You know 
nothing about politics.” 

“But I know right from wrong,’ retorted the 
woman. 

As she moved away from Bichmond her eyes 
chanced to fall upon saddle. She started. 

“ Paul,” she said, “isn’t that the saddle you made 
for the count ?”’ 

“ Perhaps it is,’ answered the saddler. 

“It is the same,” said Madame Richmond, 
after examining it. “How came it in your posses- 


in? 

“T bought it at the sale of the count’s effects this 
morning.” 

“Tt. is strange!’’ said the woman, thoughtfully. 

“Strange!’’ echoed Paul. ‘“ Thore’s nothing at 
all strange in it. I tell you the saddle was sold for 
asong. I can make a handsome profit on it, and 
we want bread—that’s the whole story. Don’t look 
at me so suspiciously, I swear I’ve told you the 
whole truth.” 

At this moment the voice of the nowsman was 
heard in the street, crying : 

“ Fall particulars of the execution of the aristo- 
crat and enemy of the people, the ex-Count de 
Claremont and nineteen other aristocrats! Pro- 
gramme of the grand spectacle this afternoon! 
Twenty more aristocrats to be introduced to 
Mariane!’’ 

Paul shuddered as the sounds met his ear. 

Before he was recovered from the agitation into 
which this incident threw him the trampling of a 
horse was heard without, immediately followed by 
a loud knocking at the door. ; 

“Who is there?’’ cried the saddler, starting to 
his feet. ‘ 

“Open the door and you will see,” was the reply 
from without. ; 

“T don’t open my door to every straggler,’’ said 
the saddler. eee 

‘Open, then, in the name of the nation! ’’ said 
the voice. ; 

At that dreaded demand the saddler unlocked his 
door, and Rochefort strode into the room. He was 
equipped for the road, with riding-boots and spurs, 
with a pair of pistols stuck in his belt, and a horse- 
man’s sabre at his side. He touched his plumed 
hat to the saddler’s wife, and then, turning to her 

band, said : 
hes Citizen Richmond, I have an order on you from 

e military committee.” 

“ On inet ** said the saddler, in astonishment. 

“ Yes, on you.” 

“ And for what?” 

“ Por a saddle.” 

‘“‘T have none that would suit you,’’ said the sad- 
dler, trembling violently. ) 

‘I am easily suited—for I am in haste,’’ answered 
Rochefort. ‘“ Ha,’ he added, fixing his eyes on the 
saddle that lay on the table, ‘‘ the very thing!” 

‘“ But that is not mine,’’ said the saddler. “‘ That 








is a saddle I have been making for a customer.”’ 
“No matter—individuals must stand aside when 
the government is to be supplied. Here is an order 
on you for a saddle—and one on the committee for 
ar : 
me Bat you cannot have that saddle,’’ said Paul, 
almost frantically. ‘‘ You cannot rob me of my 
property—the saddle is mine.” 
“ Have a care, citizen,’ said Rochefort, sternly, 
‘have a care how you trifle with a representative of 
the people. You told me this moment that the 


saddle did not belong to you.” L 

“T am master in my own house,” said the 
saddler, laying his hands on the contested article, 
“and I swear that you shall not rob me.” 
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‘© Well, then, if you prefer it,I will ride at once 
to the Revolutionary Tribune and denounce you.” 

Pan) recoiled at‘tiis terrible menace, and e- 
fort, taking advantage’ of ‘the opportunity, thresv 
the order on the table, seized the saddle aud bore 
it into the street. 

Before Paul had recovered from his! stupor the 
commissioner.had strapped the saddle om his horse, 
had vaulted imto his seat and ridden off at full 
speed. 

The sound of thehorse’s hoofs roused’ the saddler 
at last. 

“Robbed! ‘ruined!’ he oried, tearing his hair 
frantically, ruined beyond ‘redemption! A thou- 
eand eurses ‘on that villain's head! . After risking 
so much to lose all! It is agony,-death?”’ : 

“Paul,” said his wife, “you are beside:yoursélf, 
Citizen Rochefort has left youan order for — 
You say the saddle cost you but a trifle. Go'to the 
committee and get your — 

** Woman!” said Panl. ““You know not what you 
say. You are mocking my misery. I tell you that 
that saddle was a fortune.” 

“ You are beside yourself, Paul:’” 

“IT wish [ was. In that case I should be cared 
for, instead of dyingim the gutter. That saddle was 
stuffed with gold. and jewels. Last night | saw the 
count hide them there with these very eyes !"’ 

“*Ah!’? said Madame Richmond, turning pale. 
“You knew the treasure was there—and—and the 
eonnt was denouneed last night at the last session 
of the Revolutionary Committee.”’ 

*“Yos,’’ said Paal, grasping herarm. “At the 
very hour when the eount was hugging to his heart 
‘the belief that he had baffied all his enemies, a 
man, hunted by the demons of want and avarice, 


rushed into the: presence of the committee and de-! 


nounced the Count de Claremont as an enemy of the 
nation.” 

“The miserable wretch!’”’ cried Madame Rieh- 
mond. 

“Yes, he was a miserable wretch,”’ said: Panl, in 
a hollow voice, and dropping her arm. *“‘ He was a 
miserable wretch, a spondthrift and a gambler. He 
had staked and lost all that he was worth, and 
more—he was deep im the ‘books of ‘the money- 
Jenders, and ruin and starvation stared him in the 
face. So, in his desperation, be staked shis'souland 
lost! He was a miserable wretch; but he ‘will be 
more miserable yet, for henceforth the phamtom of 
his victim will pursue him night and day. Hence- 
forth the horrid figure of' the guillotine, with the 
innocent head that fell beneath its i:nife, will be 
ever present to tho eyes of the murderer, till he 
will-implore death as a meroy in his intolerable 
anguish !’’ 

“His name! his name!” cried Madame Ridh- 
mond. ‘* Who was the traitor ?” 

** Your husband !’’ exclaimed Paul. 

“ My—husband !”’ cried the wretched woman, as 
if she did not take in the sense of the words. “No, 
no, it cannot be. The eownt was your benefactor. 
He gave us hope and life when we had no: other 
hope in the world.”’ 

“TI tell you,” cried: the saddler, “it was I who 
denounced him—I who murdered him—I who re- 
solved to plunder him at all bazards.’’ 

Every word of this confession sank into the brain 
of the listener: Throwing up her hands and utter- 
ing a wild cry, she sank insensible upon the floor. 
It was almost mechanically that the guilty husband 
laboured to restore her—almost unconsciously that 
he kneeled over her, and dashed the cold water on 
her face. As he gazed on ‘that still fair face, livid 
and hollowed by his own misconduct and neglect, 
on that flowing hair which he had streaked with 
silver, on that form which he had wasted, he was 
overwhelmed by remorse and tenderness. He placed 
his arm around her neck and ‘pressed: those clay- 
cold lips with his own: Attlast she opened:her eyes, 
but as soon as her consciousness was restored: she 
pushed her guilty partner from hen, end, spring- 
ing to her feet, bent on him a lodk.of indescribable 
horror and aversion. 

“ Your touch 


“ Wretch!”’ she exclaimed, at last, 
is pollution. Monster of ingratitufle!. come not 
near me! I, who have clung to'you throngh. every 
trial—who have borne with poverty, with hardship, 
with shame—who have starved for you, and watched 
for you, and prayed for you, because I believed 
there was still good in your heart, I renounce 
you now for ever |” 

‘‘Hear me,” said Panl, clasping his hands. 
**There is none left in the world but you to care 
for me.. When this is known my father will avoid 
poly - 

‘* Finish the horrible work. you have commenced !’’ 
ctied the woman. “*Go'to the men of blood and 
denounce your father aiid your wife. Better for 
us to die by the guillotine than to reflect that one 
has given life and the ether eve to'a monster!” 

** Want, misery, despair, drove me to the deed.”’ 

“The misery and! the despair were of your own 
Creation. ‘Time snd agaip. was your pathway 





smoothed by friendly hands. ‘fime and again did 
ser yourself bring woe upon your head and mine. 

at this last crime las severed ‘all the ties that 
bound us. Thank:Heavéen we have no children to 
perpetuate your image, and inherit your guilt. 
‘Accursed and abhorred! may the:fate, of Cain 
a. YOurs—a branded, wanderer upow the, face of 


* Beware!” said Paul, knitting his. brows and) 
clenching his fists, ‘‘ beware how you, raise'the tiger 
within mo.’’ 

“Do you threaten me!’’. retorted the frantic 


« Twas+—as ‘a volunteer.” © © 
“ And when/our men fell back: before ‘the French 
fire, you seized the guidon, rushed to the front; and 
-vallied:‘them?”’ . : 
“I endeavoured to-do my duty,’’, said: tho 
stranger, modestly. 8201 
‘. re that gallant action, you were wounded in the 
Slightly.” ; : 
“Aud you probably: come to request. some ratom- 
se for your services 2”’ ’ 
Mf Your lordship has ‘divined the object of my 


woman, with a laugh that curdied the blood of the | visit. 


listener. ‘Coward! you, dare not strike even a 
woman. Yon forget your part—that you are the 
secret assassin—the stabber in,.the dark. Go 
your foul and hateful work., While one noble. head 
rests upon its shoulders, you, spy and informer, 
have a chance to earn your bread,” 

“And you-——” 

“Can beg it in the streets.’ 

She said no more, but fled over 
never crossed again 


the threshold she 


With a groan of despair the informer sank down 
and bari his taey in ie hae 


In the meantime fortune favoured those whom 
Rochefort had under his powerful*protection. = 

Carefully disguised and well mounted, the count, 
Julie and Gervase; aecompanied-by their faithful 
friend, rode unchallenged through the berrier, and, 
soon left danger a long way behind'them. 


CHAPTER XIX, 

Tue current of our narrative takes us. away from) 
Paris to the South of France, and carries us, in the 
early winter of 1793, into.the city of Toulon, on the, 
Mediterranean, a place then containing some fwenty-, 
five thousand inhabitants, with an arsenal, a naval 
dep6t, and fortifications of great strength and im- 

ortance. Its inhabitants, swelled by fugitives 
om Marseilles and Lyons, recently captured by 


the Republicans, had revolted against the Republic, 


and, when its troops approached their city, opened 
their harbour to the English fleet, then in neigh- 
bouring waters, and proclaimed Louis XVI. as their 
king. The English admiral, Hood, took possession 


of it in the name of King Louis, and shortly after- | 


wards a Spanish fleet. entered the harbour, and, 
landing a force of Spanish, , Piedmontese and 
Neapolitan soldiers, strengthened the resources of 
its defenders. Lofty hills, which backed the city, 
sustained fortifications of great antiquity. Mounts 
Faron and the Hauteur de Grasse, whieh commanded 
the harbour, bristled with guns. A large aid well- 
appointed French force, in the summer, had com- 
menced the siege of Toulon. A_ portion of them 
occupied the rocky pass of Ollioules, which formed 
the only communication between the promontory of 
Toulon and the mainland.. Driven. thence by a de- 
tachment of English, the French regained the 
position when it was left in the hands of a Spanish 
force. ‘I'he hopes of the Royalists in Toulon ‘lay in 
expected reinforcements from England and Austria ; 
for the English troops in the eity were only 5,000 
strong, and the Spanish, Piedmontese and Neapoli- 
tans, 8,000 strong, were poor soldiers and not ‘to 
be depended upon. ‘The efforts of the’ defenders 
were particularly directed to strengthening Fort 
Eguilette, at the extremity of the promontory 
wnhich eneloses the smaller harbour, and ‘which, 
from its position and appearance, the English had 
named the Little Gibraitar, The siege had now 
lasted for some months, during: which, at'intervals, 
the French Republican batteries from without and 
the allied ‘guns from ‘within had exchanged their 
thunders, At night the black sky was ploughéd 
into fiery fyrrowa by shells and red-hot shot; 
sorties had been made, and sangninary ‘haid-to- 
hand encounters had taken place; yet both parties 
were confident—the French Republicans of-vietory, 
the besieged of relief. 

Matters were in this position when. Lord Mul- 
graye, the English general in command of ’Foulon, 
Was one morning informed by.an aide that a’man 
was desirous of speaking with him. Thé Bnglish 
commander signified his willingness to receive him, 

ie person demanding the interview was then 
introduced and left alone with his lordship. He 
was a man of Jarge frame, and still youug, but wan 
and emaciated. His dress was a mixture of the 
civilian and soldier. He wore an Bnglish infantry 
fatigue jacket, but a French peasant’s broad-leafed 
hat, while his shoes were worn, and the remaizder 
of ‘his dress threadbare and soiled, 

The English commander surveyed ‘this sttange 
figure with a curious and inquisitive eye, and’ then 
said : 

“I think, my friend, I have seen you before ?” 

“T have often seen your lordship,” ‘replied the 
stranger, “but I had not flattered myself that’L 
had attracted your lordship’s notice.” 

“Tf [mistake not,” said ‘Mulgrave, '** you were 
eng. ged in the last sortie?” : 


“ Well—what.do you require-—-money. ora con- 
mission ?’’ ‘ , : 
|, Neither.” ln abize see 
ou desire a monamponse. Please to 
+ and: briefly, too, for my time is 
in ti -your name P”* 
little couseque vid 


. 





“T don’t wish to pry into your lordship's secréts. 
But per you will inform me whether Pconjec- 
ture aright thas you haye no reliable information 
with regard to the force and plang of the eiemy?’’ 

“You are quite right.” : 

“ And such information——” “ 

“Wall, th ay hae am to b 

ell, then, my ’ anppose a spy ware C) 
sent into the e! 8 camp? Toit 

“T thought ‘of t. But'L cannot order’a man 
pone a service ‘that would "be almost certaih death. 
And wh I find‘ areapable volunteer ?”” 

“ Here!” replied the stranger, laying his hand on 
his breast. ~ 


“ Have you reckonedthe dangers and difficulties 
of thaserviee?’? «i 
“Pally.” 
pe yet are willing to:brave. them ?”’ 
am. 
“You ; h. wall, but with an.accent.” 
“T speak French perfectly.’ , 
“ i you a Frenchman ?’”’ 
i“ am.” 
“What, ‘then, induces you to act against ‘your 
‘countrymen ?” : 
“A hatred’ of ‘tyranny and bloodthirstiness. The 
same reason that induced ‘the‘south of ‘France to 
revolt against the Republic. One fact will assure 
you of my sincerity and reliability, Lam afugitive 
from Lyons.” 
° a. a 
es, my lord, I was in that-unhappy city:when 
the inhabitants revolted. I was appointed to serve 
on many of the most important committees of the 
e. We-cast cannon, we raised money, we fozti- 
tied the heights above the:city. ‘Wihen the beaiegers 


. summoned us to leydown ouriarms, make an uncon- 


ditional surrender, and thas merit, the clemency of 
the Convention, we replied that we knew better 
than to trust to the elemenoy of wolves, that we 
defied their power, and that. they should never 
enter the city except over our dead bodies and the 
ruins of our ramparts and houses,’’ * 

“Alas!” said Mulgrave, “I well) know the heroic 
spitit of the Lyonnese.” 

“Our enemies soon swarmed. about. us,” con- 
tinued the stranger. ‘We disputed our entrench- 
ments one by une, but the odds were terrific. i Sa 
and day we endured.a terrible bombardment. ‘The 
red-hot shot and the shells fell upon'us like a fiery 
deluge. ‘The beautiful buildings, the magnificent 
hotels, were laid in ashes‘ one after another, till the 
quarter of St. Clair became one wide ‘ruin: ‘One 
day the arsenal blew up with an earthquake sound. 
The hospital was crowded with the wounded and 
dying. We raised ‘the black fing’ on its summit, 
appealing to the humanity of our antagonists’ In 
vain. They poured ‘their well-direected shot upon it. 
Four-and-twenty times it was on five; f - 
twenty times it was extinguished; but ‘at last-it 
' blazed in'a dozen places. ‘I'he ficree flames spread 
from ward to ward; it was soon @ fiery furnace, 
from the midst of which’ rose the shrieks and yeils 
of the wounded’ it was impossible. to save, and, it 
was finally burned to the ground,’’ ; vidal 

‘*It was:dreadful!’’ said Lord Muigrave. 4 

* Still we held out,” said the stranger... “But 
the advances of ‘the enemy were-sure ; his numbers 
were constantly increasing. He cut off our .com- 
munication with the country, and food began to. be 
searce. Fifty thousand men were,arrayed against 
us. Valenciennes sent its terrible artillerists, and 
the savage Conthon came up with twenty-five thou- 
sand fierce mountaitieers from Auvergne,” 

“That.sealed your doom,” said Mulgrave. 

“ Day after day we looked and prayed’ for relief,” 
continued the stranger. “ Butréeinforcéments camo 
not. Still-we bravely manned the’ walls and braved 
the storm of shot.and shell. While one halfofour 
brave people served the guns the otlier half 
to extinguish the fires that breke out in every 





| direction.” : 
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- Then the Convention,” said Mulgrave, “renewed | 


its efforts, and doomed Lyons to fire and sword ?” 

“Exactly so. Kellerman was supe od by 
Doppet, and the infernal activity of the besiegers 
was stimulated by the presence of the savage 


counting them, that the number greatly overran 

that sentenced. ‘No matter,’ said the savaze 

D’Herbois, the pro-consul. ‘If they die to-day, 

they cannot die to-morrow. Push on the column.’ 

But enough of these horrors, at which my soul 
‘ens.’ 


Couthon. They stormed and carried the batteries | sick 


of St. Foix at the point of Perrache, near the con- 
flaence of the! Saone and the Rhone. They 
the bridge®of Le Melaticrre which conn : 
int with the opposite bank. The last hour 
appy Lyons seemed at hand. Then it : 
heroic Pre¢y mustered a gallant band of citigens. 
We gave the enemy battle on 
—but though the B lilies we 
vanced, two thousand of our braves 
the field, and the i 
the bridge and 
Nt cdc Pager eg, et 
“It was, my $ thin we heads 
more terrible to combat ; : 
foe against which ¢ 


the plain of Petraghe 
ep of P. ad. | 


were still masters of 
of St, Foi.” tier 


» “The fate of Toulon,” said the stranger, gloomily, 

™ may be the same as that of Lyons, if the Republi- 

‘Gans are victors.” . 

~<* Assuredly,”’, said Mulgrave. ‘ Have you not 

— sy ere said, - en" to the 
nvention the slaughters at Lyons ?”’ 

“No,” replied the 


a 





Famine! Ah, my you know net—nev 
you know—the pan ni . 0 oC We 
denied thomselvea we who fon; 
might cat, while they subsisted on a 1 
y ats Pr eee public may 
+ the bread the forage wae abiet 

‘the last po nt. 


hausted. We had been 


and children were p! centre. Our nr 
flames of our b 


night march was lighted by the 


ing dwellings. That lurid light made us a mark Of 


the enemy. A shell from his lines fell into an 


ammunition waggon, and it exploded, scattering | ¥ 


death on every side. Still we held on our way 
and socom frashed upon the enemy. We broke 
through their serried lines, but they closed round 
us, and assailed us like demons, in front, flank and 
rear at once. As we scaled the heights, :figtiting 
every inch of the way, the terrible batteries opened 
their fire on us, and belched forth death from a 
hundred mouths of bronze. Men, women and 
children perished in that awful fire. Onor column 
withered away before it, aud: searcely fifty, with 
Precy at.their head, escaped to Swritestiand to tell 
the — tale.’’ 

“ And you accompanied him ?’’ said Mulgrave. 

**No,-my lord. . While! ont npon @ scout I was 
separated from the column. It was then I:com- 
menced #¢areer:of:adventure and hatdship thit I 
should not care to pass ‘through again. I skulked 
along by night like a hunted beast—exhausted, 
starving, but still elinging to life with desperation. 
1 succecded in avoiding the enemy’s posts, and 
finally in making my way into Toalon.”’ 

“Then you knew not anything personally of the 
subsequent fate of Lyous?” said Mulgrave. 

**No, my lord.” 

“At first,’ said Mulgrave, ‘“the inkabitants 
hoped for mercy. But the master-spirit among the 
victors was the bloody Conthon, in whose heart. 10 
feeling of mercy ever found harbour. -He wrote to 
Paris that the inhabitants consisted of three classes. 
First, the guilty rich; second, ‘the ‘selfish rich ; 
third, the ignorant’ workmen, ble of any 
wickedness. And he recommended thatthe first 

yand houses destroyed ; 
the fortunes of the second confiscated; and’ the 
third) semoved élsewhere,.and their place supplied 
by a republican colony.” 
$46 was like Gonthon,”’ said the stranger. “ And 
like Barere to declare, in the name of the Comntittee 
of Public Safety, * On the ruins of; this infamous city 
shall be raised a monument to the eternal glory of 
the Convention; and dn it shall be engraved this 
inscription—Lyons madewar on liberty, and Lyons 
is nomoere.”’”” ; 

“The work of destruction,” said Mulgrave,“ has, 
T am informed, been Carried on with savage perse- 
verimce. Houses and palaces are falling before the 
invaders—millions of property have:been sacrificed. 
But this is mot the Warst feature vof the dreadful 
tragedy. Th of ‘human beings, men, wo- 
men und-children, have:perished by the guillotine, 
by the sabre, the auaket, the cannon andthe dark 
waters of the Rhone. Age and:sex have plewded in 
vain, for’ mercy. In one day two hu and rine 
captives were emned to mt once. Whén 


ht ‘for : 





they were marching to execution, it was: found, on 


af . 
far " 
er 


they | shabby 


te 


“TI will write at once,” esl Mulgrave. “Once 
beyond them your own ®esources must protect 
ou.’ 

*T am confident of sueedss, my lord.” 
Lord ialamere Serawhed him a: pass, and ‘the 


wath, re 

“That man is resolute,” said Mulgrave, to. him- 
self, “and if any one can succeed in such an enter- 
prise—he can do it.” 


CHAPTER XX. 

Ler us, with the privilege of @ story-teller, pass 
without Toulon, unchallenged by the'sentinels, and 
suppose ourselves within a battery belonging to the 
F Republicans. Through-the embrasutes are 
seen in the distance the towers of Toulon and the 
shipping m the harbour. Grouped near the gon- 
carriages were several soldiers stretched upon the 
earth. The relief guard under command of a 
<a matched up, and the usual formala was 


“The countersicn, comrade?” said the now 
sentinel to the soldier about quitting his post. 

* To letad one ‘pass through the works, and to 
watch the road — Toulon to Marseilles.” 

“ sw 7? 


pas 
“Toulon and Liberty.” 
**Good.’’ 


The soldiers wore retiring; wheu the sentinel 
called after them: ‘ 

“T say, what was the word ?” 

‘¢Boulon and Liberty.’’ 

“And I can let any one pass that says Toulon 
and Liberty ?’’, aot 

5 course, greeny,” replied the old sentinel, 


“Very well, “you can go then. ‘Toulon anf 
Liberty! Toulon und Liberty!” repented the man, 
marching to and fro. And he broke into a song as 
he paced his beat. 

Oh, a gillent sans pour 
ny ois thea anatene, 
Witt his fan-faron hora 


With his pistol cric-ersc 
‘And his sabre kling-Itang!” 
‘* You like that song, do you ?”’ asked the sergeant, 
who had remained behind. 
“Yes, don’t you? But perhaps this is better : 
“Yesons of France, awake to glory ! 
What slaughtered myriads bid you riso.” 
“ Sentinel !’”’ said the sérgeant, sternly. 
he sentinef continued singing : 
“Your child wi d dsires 1 A 
Bolo neta nana tick eet 
Behold their tears, and hear their cries |” 


ie eaeteneuh amd xghedes, ota’ while bi 
z {thie ie od aaoare lower Jo botolgoned ie. 


en 


‘** What is your name?” shouted the sergeant. 

* Pierre Jordan,” replied the sentinel. 

“Very well, Mr. Pierre Jordan, when you aro 
relieved, you will march to the guardhouse. I 
place vou under arrest.” 

** What for, sergeant ?” 

* Because singing under arms and on duty is ex- 
pressly forbidden.” 

“Bnough said,” replied the soldier. ‘“ Another 
time ’llremember it. No singing on duty. Thank 
Loceemnt. I shall make a soldier in time, shan’t 


"Th 
wa 
ty y. 
“* T fanoy 


the epaulet would suit me amazingly. 
*Yesompof France!’ I beg your pardon. I for- 


” 


n I'll ever be a general ?”* 


4 “Blush!” ead Serr worgeant. Here comes our 


“The person thas alluded to wasa young man of 
‘@tature and figure, His cheeks wero 
wand his nm sallow; yet in Spite of 
dra} is #a09 Was sing beautiful. 


@ perfect! igal and 
attest con 


high and broad, 
b J 


sweetness in the 

that tempered the 

’s fell in long dishevolled 

«Hoe Wore a chapedu with 

but his lomg-skirted edat was 

i top Buots were woll- 

worn, and the scabbard of his wabre was dinted 
"gull there 

Still was atair Of commaad about him, 


inspired ‘tespest. Ho 
, 1 oastery "with a quidk, impatient 
hhis sabre clanging at his ee 
xing is engle glaneeapon the setgeant, ho 
. 

“Ie this ¢eue ?’’ 

ss trite, 6om mandatit f’” t 

“That there are no artillerists Witiigg te serve my 
battery ?”’ 

“ Fort Mulgrave,” replied the sergeant, “ is only 
one hundred and twenty yards off, and at the 
last attack seventy out of eighty gunners were shot 
down,” . ; 

As the sergeant spoke a ball wart crashin? 
throngh the branches of a trae overhead, and tho 
severed limbs fell at the feet of the young com- 
mandant of artillery. 

“There!” said the sergeant, “ you see that they 
mane got the range, aud every shot falls into our 
work.”” 

“ We must eall.for yolunteers,”’.said the officer. 

*T have done 80,” replied the sergeant; ‘* but not 


a manr e. ‘ 
said the officer. Then, after a 


* 


reSpo 

“Ts it so?” 
moment's reflection, ha asked, quickly: : 

** Have you any paper and writing material with 
here have.’ ’ r 

“Then write in large letters on a sheet—‘ The 
battery of fearless mea.’ Do you Hear ?”’ 

* Yes, commandant.” te 

The sergeant pulled a;sheot of ponet. from. his 
breast, and, taking out a, portable .writing-case, 
leaned on a gun-carriage aad wrote the words in @ 
large printhand. Just as he finished a shot from 
the enemy struck the ‘breastwork and ¢oyered him 
with earth. F Ys 

“Good!” said. the sergeant, laughing; “they 
have sanded my, paper forme.” 

A smile played on tite handsome lips of the young 
officer as he heard this remark, ‘ 

‘Your name?” he asked. ’ 

“ Philip Berlac,” replied the serjeant, with some 
hesitation. 

‘*T shall not forget it,”’ answered tha officer, 

At this moment a group of men were seen ap- 
proaching. f ‘ ; 

* Who goes there?” cried the seutinal, dropping 
his musket into the hollow of his hand. 

* Blockhead!’’ onied the sergeant. ‘' Prosent arms ! 
Don’t you gee it’s the eneral-in-clief and the repre- 


sentatives of the peo 


*f Place shepard ‘in front of the battery, ser- 
1 


geant,”’ sai commandant, “and everybody will 
flock to us.” ; ‘ 

The saneas @aluted. and retired with tho 

lacard. 
¥ The new-comers wore General Cartaux, the com- 
mander-in-chief, and “Citizens Salicetti, Gasparin 
and F'reron. 

* Citizen commandant,” said the. gengral, ad- 
dressing the young, artillery. officer, who ha 
courteously aaluted his distinguished visitors, “ we 
have recaived a plan of attack from Paria, andhave 
é¢ome to communicdie it to you.” 





The young artillery officer shrugged his shoulders 
sliglitly, and a faint, sarcastic suiile played over hia 
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“Who is the author 


are as he asked, carelessly: 
0 


this plan ?’’ 
“The celebrated 
D’Arcon.” 


engineer officer, Gensral 

“ Paris is a long way off, general,’”’ replied the 
commandant, “and perhaps Citizen D’Arcon has 
never seen Toulon. This is the fifth pes they have 
sent us from Paris, and the poorest of my gunners 
would make a better one than the best of them. But 
let us hear this new scheme.” : 

He folded his arms and prepared to listen with an 
air of sarcastic incredulity. 

The French republican general read as follows : 

“ General Cartaux will seize on all the points 
occupied by the enemy on the land side, abandoning 
the seaside entirely. He will make himself master, 
whatever it may cost, of Forts Faron, St. Antoine, 
Lartigues, St. Catherine and Lamalgue. Once 
master of these forts, he will proceed without delay 
to the bombardment of the city.” 

“ And how many men does he send us to execute 
this plan ?’’ asked the artillery officer. 

**Not one,” replied the general. ‘“‘We must be 
satisfied with what we have.” 

ey Pvsoaneer men would not be enough,”’ 
replied thecommandant. “ And, with the reinforce- 
ments from the army of Lyons, we have barely 
thirty thousand.” 

“Still the orders of the committee must be 
executed,” said the Representative Freron, “ or 
your head, citizen, will answer.” 

“Citizen representative,” said the young artil- 
lerist, pointing to the distance, “‘do you see from 
here that citadel, perched like an eagle’s eyrie on 
the flanks of yonder mountain? Well, sir, that is 
Fort Faron, which your Parisian committee orders 
us to take. Now, sir, if you would have me execute 
their orders, find me soldiers with wings, and saddle 
me a fiying dragon to lead them to the assault.”” 

“Well,” said another of the representatives, 
39 a magee we confine ourselves to taking Fort 

malgue ?”’ 

“Yes,” said the commandant, “‘and to reach it 
you must move your thirty thousand men under the 
fire of four forts and that of the entrenched camp 
before Toulon. And when you have left half your 
men upon the field, with the rest you will march to 
the attack of Fort Lamalgue, planned by Vauban, 
with its angles opposed to angles, with its battery 
of sixty pieces of rampart guns, and three thousand 
men in garrison to serve them. Madmen!” 

He had spoken with warmth, and as he finished 
he sat down on a gu-carriage, as if having said 
all he had to say and ended the discussion of the 
subject, 
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[A DEADLY THREAT, ] 


**Commandant,”’ said Cartaux, addressing him, 
“have you directed a battery of four mortars on 
the powder magazine ?” 


es. 

* Well ?” 

“T threw twenty shells—seventeen struck,’” 

“ Without producing any effect ?”” . 

** Without producing any effect,’’ 

** You must keep up the fire,’’ 

“°Tis useless.’’ 

** Why ?”” 

“Because,” replied the artillerist, “the powder 
has been carried into the city.” 

‘Then you must fire on the city,” said Freron, 
‘and take advantage of the explosion of the maga- 
zine to make an attack.’’ 

** Yes, that would be well,”’ replied the comman- 
dant of artillery, with a smile. ‘* But who will show 
me which of the eight hundred houses in Toulon I 
must set fire to ?”’ 

** Burn all!” replied Freron, with a frown, 

* Ah!” exclaimed the commandant ; “ must I, who 
am . Corsican, remind you that Toulon is a French 
city !” 

“What of that?” cried the Representative Stali- 
cetti. “‘Turenne burned the Palatinate.” - 

“That was necessary to his designs,” replied the 
artillerist. ‘* Here it would bes useless crime.” 

‘A crime!’’ exclaimed ** Are you an 
aristocrat, my friend ?”’ 

The young artillery officer simply shrugged his 
shoulders, 

“Citizen general,” said Freron, addressing 
Cartaux, “‘we must make an end of this business. 
Attack the city as you please, but it must be taken 
in eight days—or in nine I send you to Paris, as 
suspected, and then——”’ 

The representative passed his finger round his 
throat in an unpleasantly suggestive manner. 

‘* Well, then,”’ said Cartaux, desperately, “I shall 
follow the committee’s plan. The general 
shall take -— to-morrow.’ 

“You will destroy yourself and the army too !” 
— the commandant of artillery, springing to his 

eet. 
“* What is to be done then?” asked the general. 

The young officer pulled a roll of paper from his 
breast, and, opening it, pointed out on the plan 
therein delineated a point of land. 

**There,”’ said he, “is Toulon.” 

“There!” cried the general, “‘ Notatall. That 
is the Little Gibraltar, Toulon is on the other side. 
To think of your mistaking the Little Gibraltar 
for Toulon !” 

“ There!” repeated the artillerist, with emphasis, 


attack | yard: 





“there is Toulon, Take that fort to-day, and to- 
morrow, or the day after, the city is ours.’ 
“Itis the best defended of all the works,” said 


Salicetti. = / 

“A proof that it is the most important,” replied 
the commandant, : : 

“The English commander himself,” said Gas- 

rin, “has deemed it so imp: that he 

lares if we take it he will become a Jacobin.” 

‘“ Entrust me with the attack,”’ said the artillerist, 
“and in twelve hours my sword shall be in his 
heart, or the red cap on his head.” 

“But we shall lose ten thousand men!” said 
Salicetti. 

“ What of that?” cried the artillerist. ‘Ten. 
thousand—twenty thousand—what matters it, so 
that I have three thousand left for a garrison | aad 

‘“‘That’s the tender-hearted fellow,’ said Freron 
“who scrupled about ame | eight 
houses. Now he talks coolly killing 
sand men,”’ 

“Dolt!” muttered the artillerist, between his 


teeth. 
‘*Commandant,” said General Cartaux, “you 
= hold yourself in readiness to cannonade the 
ci y.”? 


smile, 
“ Yes—why riot ?” 

“Tt is two cannon shots off.” 

. No so!” 8 d ae , 
owe shouted the artillerist, “in action 


He approached the nearest sighted it, 
took a match, applied it, and Ten" ‘turned away 
oe without watching the effect of his 


Gasparin, the representative, looked attentively 
through the embrasure, and then exclaimed : 

“He is right. The ball fell at least two hundred 
8 short outer works.” 

“No matter,” muttered Freron. “I dislike the 
fellow. He has the air of an aristocrat. But he 
shall obey us, for all his airs.” 

“ Citizens,” said Gasparin, “this you g officer, 
it strikes me, understands better than——’ 

**Come, General Cartaux,” interrupted Freron, 
“come with me, and I will give you your orders. 
In one hour the attack shall be commenced.”’ 

The general bowed and followed the represen- 
tatives of the people. 

The young artillery officer followed them with 
his eyes, and then sat down on one of the gun 


carriages, 
(To be continued.) 
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THE SPIDER AND THE FLY. 


Br 
CHAartes GaRvicE, 
AUTHOR OF 
“Only Country Love,” “The Gipsy Peer,” “ Fickle 
Fortune,” etc., etc. 
a 
CHAPTER XXVIII: 


Smooth runs the water where the brook is deep, 
And in his simple show he harbours treason. 


Shakespeare. | 
Wits the last of his stern, passionate words 
echoing in the air, Leicester turned and strode 
away. 

He had spoken out; he had heaped scorn, re- 
proach, and the bitterness of disregarded love upon 
the girl for whom his heart thirsted, but his pas- 
sion and madness was not assuaged. i 

On the contrary, so tempestuous were the feelings 
which battled for predominance within his breast, 
that when he left the utterly astounded and crushed 
Violet he was blinded and completely unconscious 
of his whereabouts. He wanted air, however, so 
he bent his steps, fast and furious, towards the cliff. 

Not at a very great distance from the spot where 
the lovers were going through their stormy inter- 
view and farewell, the captain was waiting for Job 
to explain to him the danger of which he had 
given due notice. 

The plot was thickening for the captain, and he 
was impatient of delay. 

He had requested Job to meet him there by the 
chapel ruin at sunset, and half an hour had elapsed 


since the king of day had sunk beneath the sea. 
Presently the captain halted in his impatient 
pacing to fro and listened. 


There was the sound of a man’s footsteps. 

Another minute and Job emerged cautiously 
from behind the laurels. 

Come,” said the captain, glancing at. the 
horizon, “ are late.”’ 

“ Can’t 
the head. ing about here waitin’ for 
an opportunity for the fast hour: somebody's been 
about too close for me to get near you.” 

“Who ?” asked the captain. 

‘*Maester Leicester,” replied Job. 

“*T thought so,” said the captain, beckoning Job 
to come farther under the s w of the ruined 
arches. “I thought so, Job; it was to speak of 


lp it, cap’n,” said Job, with a shake of 
*T been han 


him [ wanted you here.” 

He then recounted his adventures of the pre- 
ceding night after parting from Job and Willie, con- 
— 7 hatically: 

4 0, é. 


icester Dodson has not already dis- 


























Lire. THAXTON’S LETTER.] 


covered the secret he will do so before many hours 
are past, be sure.” 

Job looked as grave as the captain could desire, 

‘*It’san orkard thing,” he muttered, “ Who'd 
a thought as Measter Leicester would a taken the 
trouble to go looking about after anything. He’s 
said to be so indolent and lazy going. I'd sooner 
it ’ud a beén any one else on the mortal globe.” 

“ Ah,” said the captain, with a sneer, ‘“ Mr. 
Leicester Dodson seems to be a favourite with all 
you men,” 

* He is that,” admitted Job, “but it ain’t on 


‘thataccount, cap’n. 1’ma grievin’ cause it ain’t 


ssible to come to no arrangements wi’ Maester 

icester, You see he is so firm and straightfor- 
watd and bold,as one may say, that it ain’t no 
manner 0’ use to aan get over him.” 

...“* Yon mean that Mr. Leicester would not wink at 
our little game, and join us in it ?’’ 

“Not he,” said Job, decisively, ‘If Maester 
Leicester thinks there be anything goin’ on agen 
the laws like, and he finds it out, he’ll make no 
terms wi’ onus. He be.a kind young gen’el- 
man, but he be what they calls just.” 

“Ah!” said the captain; “and so, I presume, 
from what you say, that you will relinquish the 
smuggling, and turn honest in deference to this 
just Mr. Leicester ?”’ 

Job looked up and shook his head grimly. 

Don’t you think that,” hesaid. ‘‘ Nobody must 
interfere, whether it be Maester Leicester or anyone 
else. : What I’m grieved at is that it should be 


“But being him—what then?” asked the cap- 


“ Why, we'll have to——” 

Job paused. . 

“ What's that?” he asked, as a quick, firm step 
washeard near them. 

“Tt is he, Leicester Dodson,’’ said the captain, as 
Leicester's stalwart figure moved past the lane. 
* He is always hanging about on the watch. Rest 
assured that very few nights will pass before he 


has unearthed the secret, Remember his own 
words to me.” . . 

Job looked seaward, and a determined light came 
into his eyes. 


“He is going up the cliffs at a good pace,” he 
said, ‘Perhaps he’s going up to the coastguard 
now.” 

‘* Not unlikely,” said the captain, 

Job nodded grimly. 

‘* He must be got rid of.”’ 

The captain’s heart beat fast. 

“What!’’ he said, “ you think it would be easy 
to tip Mr. Leicester over these cliffs ?’’ 








Job’s face paled a little. 

“ Easy enough,” he muttered; “ but is there any 
occasion for such out-and-out work as that, cap’n ? 
Look ’ee here,” and, drawing the captain closer, he 
whispered sewer | in his ear. 


Captain Howard Murpoint nodded. 

“T see,” he said, musingly, his eyes fixed upon the 
figure of Leicester, which had dropped down ‘ upon 
the hot grass, with its face turned seaward. “I see. 
It is a good idea, and easily carried out.” 

“ Well, let it go at that, cap’n,”’ said Job, as if he 
had been striking a bargain. “Let it go at that. 
We meét here to-night, say at twelve. You'll work 
that part of the game, and leave the rest to me.”’ 

- ,” assented the captain, consulting his 
watch. And after a few more words the conspirators 
parted—Job stealing away down towards the beach, 
the captain carelessly passing through the wilder- 
ness of the ruined chapel to the trim-kept lawns of 
the Park. ; 

- he entered the hall the servant brought him a 
note, 

It was from the solicitor, Mr. Thaxton, and 
indicated that the writer would be at the Park on 
the morrow. i 

“ To.morrow,”’ he muttered ; “there is no time’to 


With an air of careless serenity he entered the 
drawing-room with the open letter in his hand. 

For the moment, seeing no one, he thought that 
the room was empty, but as he was about to leave 
it he caaght a glimpse of a muslin dress in a 
corner, and going nearer found that it was Violet,, 
and that Violet herself was lying crouched in the 
semi-darkness as if asleep. ; 

“Strange !’’ he muttered. “‘ Why couldn’t she lie 
on the sofa comfortably? Shall I rouse her ?”’ 

He shortened himself and looked down at her 
much as a surgeon might regard a subject he had 
been experimenting on. 

“She had not been looking well lately. What 

r, miserable things women are at their best! 
ven this girl, whom I credited with some nerve 
and pluck, goes down like a lily before the first gust 
of that blast which they call love! I’ll wake her.’ 

He laid his hand upon her shoulder lightly and 
called her. : 

But the limp figure did not move, and, bending 
down, he saw that she was not asleep but in a 
swoon, 

“ Phew!” he whistled, starting to the bell. 

But he paused with his hand upon it. 

Suppose he brought her to himself ? 

In moment of recovery she might say some- 
thing that would give him a hold upon her, or at 





least compel her to confide in him. 


| 
| 
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Y on the idea at once. 

ae 3 back to the door, he closed it softly, ond 
sprinkled some water from @ caraffe upon her 
= . aan moments before Violet’s eyes opened, 
and when they did it was as if reluctant to retura 
to the consciousness of her position. 

Her lips parted slightly, and murmured 

“Teicester! you will not leave me! 


“Soh,” thought the captain, “ there hag been a | P 


scene and my loving lass has given w - That 
accounted for the pace at which my Wi. codker 
was eon 2 

Then, aloud, he added: 

“My } swe Violet, the heat has been too much 
for you. Do you feel better now? Give me your 
hand,” and with the greatest gentleness he 
her to a chair. 

“Violet struggled against the dead ly confusion of 
mind ‘and soul, and smiled faintly as she said, 


him I will,” aid the captain, snatehing up 


captain saw) the strength of his position, 
and, although every memest) was precious, deter 
mined to speculate on it, : : 

“ Well,” he said, “and if you havyeme cae 
any attention to the mutterings of 
ness.” 

“That’s not an answer,” she said, calmly and 
almost sternly. “I ask you to repeat them what- 
ever they were.” 

The captain hesitated, as if reluctant. 

At last he said, toying with the wet handker- 
chief : 

‘“*T gathered from what you let slip—afew words 
merely—that you had seemanad been. tatking to’ Mr. 
Leicester Dodson.” 

Vielet fiushed for a moment, then turned deadly 


pale. 

“ Yes,”’ she said, “and isthat alh?’’ 

“My dear young lady,” said the captain, “ why 
distress yourself needlessly? Can you deem me so 
base, so dishonourable, as to be capable of repeating 
anything I may have heard? ‘No,’ and:helaid his 
hand upon his breast and turned his ‘face, with a 
hurt expression on it, “no, Iam incapable of 
such meaness;towards anyone, least of ail to the 
daughter of my old friend John Mildmay.”’ 

Violet's eyes moistened, and the captain, taking 
advantage of her weakness, mstantly added : 

** Bat, my dear Violet—if you will permit: me to 
call you so—why distress yourself at all? Nothing 
is so bad but itcan be mended. Lovers’ quarrels 
are proverbially bitter only to turn sweet.” 

** Lovers’ quarrels,” interrupted Violet, bitterly. 
“De you think it was ouly that? »Qh,’’ she-con- 
tinued, eagerly, “if I could but believe that he aid 
not mean or think alhhe aaid! If I eculd persuade 
myself that he did not.ecorn and despise me!” 

“Tush! tush!” said the captain, witha gentle 
emile. ‘Leicester scorn, despise you? My dear 
young lady, he loves the very ground upon which 
you tread! Despise?—he worships you!’’ 

Violet's face flushed, and her whole being thrilled. 
Was it really so, ordid the capimin only deceive her 
to give her false comfort ? 

“ Trust me, a word would bring. .him.to your feet 
agaiu,”’ continued the wily captain, reading the 
trembling girl’s soul as plaimly.as if it were a book. 
“One little word—say two, ‘Come back ’—willbring 
him here on the wings of love amd repentance.”’ 

Violet sank into the chair. 

‘Shall 1 be the bearer of these words?” he 
asked, leaning over the back of the chair. “hall 
I bring him? Only give me permission, incline:your 
head the slightest, and I will be off to carry the 
wares merense ¥ 

Violet, shook her head, and the tears dropped 
megs: her clasped hands. 35 

“No,” she murmured, bitterly, as love struggled 
with pride. “No, the words should not come from 
me. I will not send them.” 

“Set him the example of that sweet virtue, for- 
givcness,’’ urarmured,the captain, with the gravity 
of a fashionable preacher. ’ 

“It is too late,’ said Violet, hiding her faco. 
“He has started for—Afriea,” here she bioke 
down and sobbed aloud, ..* Grone—gone, thinking 
me all that hecalled me, heartless, vain, wicked— 
oh, so wicked!” ' 


” 


| sympathy, he di 


‘“‘Hush! hush !’’ said the captain, dreading that 
the girl’s unusual excitement would result in a fit 
of hysterics, which would prove eminently incon- 
venient to him. “Hush! my dear girl; he-daas not 
gone. I saw him climbing the cliffs Jas ee 
ing as miserable as a starved jackal. let 
me go and fetch him back—you will thag@i me 
afterwards; but you will hate yourself—gailt ™ 
also—if you allow him to go. Africa is a fearful 
lace!” : 
Violet looked up suddenly. 

“I decide,” she said; “I am a weak)f 

but at least I would not have him gorithont 
ing what I have to say. He—he mayperhaps 
less cruelly of me.” j « 

“Twill go at once,” said the cap 
ness, “I will tell him that, and”’ 
dress—‘ can I not take something im 
credentials’ Ah! give me oop at a 
—yon wore it when he saw you?” By. 

iolet nodded and commenced to unfasten. 

“Ah, he will remember it without doubt,” 
the captain. Bi 8 ; 

“Give ae tino —_ —— in a low 
img out a lily. from her li 
on I would have it 


Se wales eosinkiy ont of the oat « mm 
room, * 

ment ae returned, and, with the Sewer intl 

said: . PCR 

“You are tired and unwell, exhausted by * d 


Mheatand excitement; why not go up ‘eo your 


room and rest ?”’ ae 

‘Violet rose. ’ er 

In her present condition a less wilys@hemer could 
bave mo her to his will. +4 

“That's right,’’ said the ; ly. 
“Govand lie down quietly, and until 

return.” Wi 4 i 


Then with an affectionate nod, ®allé®a 
he departedon his mi 


~~ —aa buttomhole r adh : 
use at the proper mom axe 4 is . 
As he left the house the stawle Glewk et " 

Now, though he had started on his mission’ 
such hot haste, he was, for sufficient reasons, in no 
great hurry to find Leicester and deliver the mes- 
sage peace and good-will with which he was bur- 


med. 

In fact, to be candid, the captain did not want to 
see Mr, Leicester for at least an hour and a half. 

He was also patticttlarly-anxions that the offended 
lovers should not meet in the meanwhile. 

Therefore he made slight détour, and conifort- 
ably ensconced himeelf m the shubbery, which com- 
manded a view of the cliffs, the Cedars, the romd 
therefrom, and a part of the beach. 

Leicester Dodson could not gam sight or speech 
of Violet without the captain’s knowledge. ‘ 

With an exercise of restraint and patience 
commendable, the schemer sat and smoked the 
other hy rosp and 1d’ kis ‘post 6t ube rvation, It 

en he rose an ost of obse: 
was almost dark; and the lights in the’ village 
twinkled in the'valley like so many Cis 

Very cautiously, after inspecting Violet’ 
and satisfying himself by the light which 
the window that Violet was still upstairs, he de- 
seended the hill, and, keeping close to the hedge, 
gained the village. ' ‘ 

As it was positively necessary to the snocess of 
his plot that he should be seen by as few people as 
possible that evening ‘he diverged from the high’ 
street and approached the “ Blue Lion” by a back 
way. 

As he had walked qnickly thus far he-knew that: 
Leicester could not have left the Cedars for’ his 
nightly promenade on the cliifs, or he, the ‘captain, 
would have seen him. 

The task before him, then, was‘to crouch behind 
the cluster of out-buildings behind the “ Blue Lion’’ 
‘and wait for him. ser SS 

By the noise and confusion inside the “ Blue Lion”’ 
he could tell that Martha was ‘preparing to 
“ the boys” out, and he fancied that he cowld”hear’ 
Jem’s voice amongst the rest. 4 ’ 

If it should be so, and the edllision ‘cotli be! 
brought about between the drunken rnffian and 
Léicester Dodson, how much trouble would ‘be 
spared him ! ’ 

While he'was listening and watching impatiently 


's-Window,| 
burned in 


the sea, and which the captain knew for the signal 
from the smuggler’s vessel, rise into the air. 

“They'll come now,” he muttered. “They'll, 
come! and 'that young idiot not here yet !” 

Even as he spoke, and raised his hand to wipe the: 
perspiration which excitement had raised upon his 
forehead, Martha's shrill voice could be heard, . 

“ Out with you! you've had enough to-night, and! 
more than enough. As for'you, Jem Starling, you're: 
a disgrace to the house, and 1 wish that master o’| 





‘} mined to 


" Zhe m 


Ms 


he saw the'star, which Jem had seen shoot up from | 


** He’s no master o’ mine,” hiccupped Jem’s voice; 
as the small crowd poured out. * He’s a nasty, 
mean sneak, as used me when he wanted me, and 
then turned meoff! But he can’t give mo the sack 
so easily! I'll be even with him. I knows—I 
knows——”’ 

“Come on,:and hold your tongue,” cried two or 
three voices, and the captain knew that there were 
several hands dragging the drunken man away. 
And at that moment Jem uttered a snarl, and tho 





ain, peering out toascertain the cause, saw that * 


was striding down the path. 
, ————_- 
CHAPTER XXIX. 

He that stands upon a sli lace 
Makes wabut noetle hid toatay hun up. 
es e striding Rokitayparently ox 
ous of the scene aud the actors. 

oe ‘by ‘the light from the inn, was set 


: stern. F 
ay of ‘th who dedked upon it were called 
it aad some spoke of it 
as ‘the face of a man who had deter- 
ey eif from tiying into a passion. 
who drew back to let him 


head slightly and frowned at 


As 
: Tex, “wae wnddenky ‘become sober and stoou, 


with oj » looking upwards from the 
“ Seems out up about .summut,” said one of tle 
men.  § ot SC te 
“it inilove,”-anid Job, witha laugh. “ But 
SIRES | be ation; and age _ 
j a givi em a push. 
Aa i bp-tnke care 0° alana” 2: 
| ay,” amie ‘Woice, whieh the meee to 
: tie Sanderson “ down e 
hy ,” was oud : here followed a 





”. 
aried out a sul ” $m answer aud 


with Job and Willie mt their head, ran 
‘the captain saw tue 


‘No tinteto dese,” i “Now, will 
this drunken fellow get out of theway and let me get 
ae cit “ had heard th oken tion , J 

As.i @ unsp: question ,Jem 
stopped suddenly end, after dodking round cun- 
ningly, turned off to the right and commenced 
ascending the steep path whiea ded to the cliifs. 

He was following in the immediate wake of Lei- 
cester Dodson. 

The captain etarted-and drew himself upright. 

What did it mean?» - 

He strained his eyes. and peered into the summer 
darkness. 

} as @ man could be, 
was walking ap.the.path; his’ back halt-bent, as if 
to make himself as little conspicuous as possible. 

In an instant the problem was soived | 

The captain kuew that Jem was on the track of 
his revenge, and was dogging Leicester Dodson 
-with muruérous intent ! 


A malicious, sardonic smile lit up his face. 

* Soh |”? he muttered, that is it, is it?’ Well, 
let it be so, Jem will save us some ugly work, and 
do: great service. Better still, if the two, rascal 
and fool, go over together ! " 

“Such things have been;” ho muttered, pondering 
deeply. “‘Chey may struggle close to the edge and 
so go over locked in’ each other’s arms! © Would it 
do'to leave it to.chance? Suppose,” and his eye 
flashed, “ suppose Leicester Dodson should hear tne 
Yr assassin’s footsteps, be prepared, and disarm with- 
oat killing him? What would be the consequences ? 
|} Jeom—liverhearted wretch—would make confession, 
peach upon the whole plot, and send us both back 
to that frightal stono-breaiting. No, no! it mast’ not 
be left to chance! Better that Leicester’ Dodson 
whould ‘be wiped oat and Jom left.” 

Thus decided, the villain determined to help the 
assassin who was stealing up after his prey. 

“Pil make it-sure!’’ and he felt in his breast as 
he spoke. “Armed with this, Jem can’t’ fail. 
Leicester Dodson will trouble me no more, and | 
Gan frighten his murderer out of the way!” 

Setting his hat on his head, the'plotter started at 
@ quiek but htished step in pursuit of the two men— 
the tracked and the tracker, 4 

It was'a strange scene. 

‘The lover striding on with stern, set pace and 
aching. heart; the assassin at his hetls, thirsting 
for his blood; and the arvh-plotter who had pulled 
all the wires which had moved the paasions of both 
men softly and swiftly following up belind to make 
‘the murderer’s task easy and eitective ! 

Panting and ‘breathless, the captain at last des- 
cried the thickset’ figate of Jem croudhing on $he 
path. With a stealtny caution the captain crept up 
‘to him and whispered his name, 


[ 





‘yours had hunted you out’ the villase,”* 


With a guilty start and a smothered’ oath the 
ruffian turned. ‘ p 
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i u his laté rhuster 
mye ‘Stata te ioe 'Idoketih’ each 


arms and struggling for pa Pg 8 
of ing their joint vic im, ‘who's 
pate Ry Acne 3 tarthes ‘ap the cliff and outof 
ht. fre 


7874 tJ 

"With toast intensity they rocked toand fro, 
ofeeeling euch to get the upper hand 
Bvery ‘they drew ‘nearer an 


‘he triehee al 
of 4 a I~ 
them ° 

beat against the jagged vogks. 


Ins’ moment, one Perhaps both of them, 
be lying, torn and ‘mangled. and batte 


these same rocke, with the Balt sea 
their dead bodies, 


Nota:wond wae apoken, butibeth men. 
lay below them, and both, knew. that 


fighting tothe death. 


oe germs short, and. strong as irep, pinned the | you. lle snuck older am 1? A fow Yeats, 


Leicester moved impatientl. : e, 


ones, ot the captain to his 


and reac 
ly] 
ond sipchnanal eyes were almost star 


the ¢ { 
their sockets in the endeayour to foree the sturdy | : 


.grqund 


as if he saw some one or so: 


The fint took @feet: For half an instant Jem 


telaxed his hold and’turned his 
In that strok 


© Of time the captain had freed one 
Something bright flashéd through the: night .and| 
buried itself in Jem’s breast. With @ «mutfiled 
and a gasp, he thwew up. bis arms, then fell: like 


log on the sward, 


Instantly the captain bent » opening 
thick clammy hamicpeeaved iio owiovorsoned, 
a on. the flower, and’ | bay 


closed 
his eyes opened with » re of hate and. distrust. 
Shon on ‘the. light oe pode them,.the captain | f 


¥ which hewore in-nis button, 
‘She-dying! man's hand 


dragged. the..body-of his accomplice 
the edge and huzled it over. 


Then he leaned over and peered, down, as. if to 
watch the body as it fell, rose to his feot, « 
eath bef 


a br of + SOlmmMenced to. 
isordered attire. 


So. short, though deadly, liad bean the. 
for the mastery that nothing, not a coat or 
was torn, and, after Passing his handkerchief over 
his brow, he Was about to hyrry on, when he re. 
membered the knife, which ‘in the excitement had 


slipped from his hand, 


© went on his hands aid knees and searched) 


carefully, but could Hot find it, 
= 

tered, andhe decided, ufter @ still more 

amination of the Bround, thas it ‘had: 


Alt farther search for i¢ was rendered impossible 


by ithe sound of footsteps 


king up, he-saw the stalwart figure of Leicester 
Dodson coming swiftly down towards him, 


Instantly he ealled ont, and-withput anxiety ; 
oii s 


‘that you, Mr: Leieester 

“Ti is,” came back Leicester’s dee 
“Tam 50 giad,” yeplied the tain. 
been looking tor you'everywhere!’’ 


sternly and curiously, 


“* You have a looking for me ?” He geid, 

“* Yes,” anid. t. captain, ‘end torsome time, I 
Went up. te the Cedars, int met 00, old man who 
j - dy at-once eon- | 
at, you, had gone jon to. the Park, and | hel 
hurried back, butthe servants assured me that you 
had:not called, so J Went on to the village, 


to cnt. a long Story. short, I beard tha; 
and 


actually ascended the ii 
the other road, only to find w 


Promenade upon. the cliffs, 
orally glad that T have found you!” 
te at 


is the matter?’ asked Leicester, stil] 

ed eagerness in’ hig 

Voice, as if he entertained thé shadow of ‘a hope 
that he had been sont for and that by’ Violet, 


sternly, but with suppress 


Can you’ not guess ?” ‘suid the captain. 


should Ibe roving up and down the country ‘at 
re not some cogent |' 
Tam ino humour for conundrums, and’ 

spense,’” said Leicester, 


this timé of night if ‘thére swe 
reason for it ?” 


You' will noti keep me in su 
“ Were you sent to tind me?”’ 


“Hush! “said the taptain, “Tyo fdllowed you 


bedi hc! ad . macth’as I esteem 
-, Before he could Proceed the dea of treachery an. 
Paclatie tat es 





knif ‘i tain’s breast, u sheathed | 
“ Arg the coata not use tt he could | 
y ook ins arms round his adversary and writh> 














ict to the Sonn pret 
nat and nearer they’ appronched ‘the edge of 
The captain's "Braiti ow dizzy—ho felt’ hintsult 
falling sa by.an effo: ape and overwhelm. 
ing, called up all his ‘sti betes Ab. 4 
ith a i 


rey mind!’ - he added 
the perspiration from his brow. « No more! we do 


any Watmer word! | Nor the present. it is 
1 !”? m 











t must lave gone over with him,” ours since, 


h only a fe 
eliow-creature’s life | 

“Come,” said'the captain, 1 
suppose, and execute-my embassage properly: The 
fact is I left Violet hiding « emagiy in the old 


_ Leicester started, and @ slight shadow of sus- ! 


picion clouded his joy. 
“t Hiding in the old chapel? Why-should she. do 
that?” he asked, . ' 
 Dhat she can:best tell,” said: the captain, “Of 
course she does not expect to sea you, amd,you 


P, Stern voice. 


i'sgee he last’ yield 
ill again and at, last yi 

" hen had gos to tlie [-f, i 
top that you had started for your usnal nightly 


Zl am 50 glad, ‘sa 


sip should not ‘have ome on my Owh aboount, 


plead orgiveness. and: not to 

waituntil it was tendered.’ i 95%} 

Leivester regarded dim in silence, stern and. sig- 
Cant, f 


* Speak Plainly,” he said, ina, low voice, .« Ex- 
Ouse meiif t lack courtasy, 
have isnifered andam. suilering a great deal fom, 
as I have believed, an unworthy cause. 
come. to tell me.that—that——.” I 
“ Pshaw, man !’? said the,captain.. “I have come 
the woman to whom you nave lost, your heart, 
and vag you have lashed and toxtur 
upb 
hb 


Leaven’s sake do not keep me in suspense |” 
| he cried. ¥oq Say that Violet—Miss Mitditiay— | 
Sent.for.me? Where is she ?” a 
“Where shotld sho be but in her own honse ?” | 
ie ‘capthin, banteringly. 
5 J 0 “have: made “yourself® and her quite 
Miserable chown for one night, and Ijhave come to 
‘make you 'botlr happy,’ A atv 
“ You came from her ?”” said Leicester, 
“Yes, toletl you that'yo 
|| Feproaches were groundie: 


as from werséli, 


Where is she?” 

“Easy!” saia°the captain. ; 
more caution. You loyers are such ‘ impulsive 
creatures. It is well you have sonié stupid, foolish, 
soft- hearted Captain Murpoittt to help you.” 

icester, as fully blinded’ by love ‘as Violet had 
‘grasped his handaguin—that 
Ww minutes before*had taken a, 


“I must be candid, I 


upon finding yon and bringing you to 
Vi course the gentle creature,’ with 
nly modesty, forbade ma to do anything 
ielded ‘to. my entreaties so 


y dear fellow, aiid T started.’ 
® chapel—why should she wait there 2”? 
cester, eager’ to ‘be convinced,’ yet still 


“ We were'near there, and she sai@ ‘that she 

wait: until P returned. T left her seated on 
and theré she sity now, depend on it, 
much outin my estimate of ix lover's en- 
»? é 2 ‘ j 


© paused ‘a second. c ¥ 
eed not come so far,” said’ the captain ; 
have gone on.” 


, Society,’ said’ the ea 
‘grave laugh,! “You Gan’ Dethapy ‘paesg by 
’ Towould Prefe that: you should get the 
information that way, than” more plainly | from me. |. 
T think whe | Moment: raised» his; and happening 40 stumble at 


the moment over loose stone,’ his hand struck 
Leicester's hatoff: +. 


“‘takeomyarm,” » 


mm 
“How stupid and Pe ape me! 
were going to'takemy,aray and Latambled ovar a 
5 wonder whether I can et it?” and he 
neared the ad 








Oaptain Marpoint.,,.I 











ed by yo 
3. and reproaches, Don’t be, 


“Conte, my déar 


U are mistaken; thati your 
85, ‘that ‘she is nowt héarb. 
she bade:me tel) you that 
quired your forgiveness and goodwill. Las | 

d‘the thiug nedded between you: is‘ Peace ’ | 
aa Leicester wiped. 


fmepeettan rod pari , g 
ie parasol and tay hat. By Jove! it’s 
tare places fer things. to. fall over ai, Come 
along; ido L. wali too fast 2’ 





Joung 
“*No, no,”” said the captain, disclaimingly, a3 ho| 
shook the hat hand cordially. lg 
she sent for me!” continied Leicester 
jody of gratitude and love. Bless h 
heart! What @ brate I must have séemed to 
‘. Igaid more'than I meant, captain. I ‘swear 
did; Iwas mad at tho time, mad with jedlonsy and 
‘Tove, and wounded Vanity. But ‘enough’ of ‘that. 


“We must have 


paise, that quiot, iselé-con 
sublunary chances and changes, which make the 
Oriental character at once so 
fascinating to Huropeans, and his fine; clear skin 
was browned to. olive by the 
veastorn 6un, and, his beard Swept hisbreast in tryo 
oriental fashion. 

Waile I sat, and watched myi host, and indnlged in 
various idle reveries, too evanescent 
ealled thoughts, the un went 
ning the Bosphorus arith, his last. level rays, 
‘aud. lingering longest wpon: the pointed ‘minarets of 

mosque uear by. Line 

stood out bright:in the foreground ; the cur 
dipping far forward; grew golden. Up from the 
shore came thie monotenpus: chant of the boatmen ; 
‘the silver drip of water from the oars; 
(music of tha Jong Sweep, came i 


charmed us, Soon, while all this warmth and 

light, and colour, and Sweetness -of parium 

auty of melody were ripe, the sun went outo 
ert. 


Iti was all enchanting to me. 

old quarters at the English embassy, and in. the 
intervals of plans and preparations for another 
excursion desert. ward, I lived over the past, 
cussed with Gir Morton, in a lazy, desultory manner, 
‘the ways of this novel Oriental life, 

And so hasheesh and its potent spell had come u 

and Sir Morton had 


bis owa experience, And now, while I gat silent, 
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“I would go to'the end of the word on the chance 





“Come alb 


‘of’seving ‘her : ight,” said Leicester, 
: ing <thiew;* . 


+ exclaimed » the captain 
Leicester raised his.arm, the captain at the same 


“Tat ! tb!’ he ed, : With (annoyance, 


I thought you 


a. 
“Nol no! axslajmed Leicester, impatiently, 


“Confound the hat! ; what does it maiter? Come 
away, or you'll stumble again, perhaps, and pop 
WF, He death if you do.” 


» Well, I am afraid it has gone over,” said the 


Captain, a parently much vexed at his own care- 
lousness,’'L wistes 


3ness, 


as 4 wish it had been my hat instead of 
yours, 


““No matter,” said Leicester, 
| member that she is waitin 
as I long to see her [ hope she ‘has gone houre,”’ 

The two proceeded arm-in-arm 
Path, the river roari hoarsely down below, where 
7} dead, mangled y lay glaring upwards, 


own the ‘steep 


n the Gaptain’y face came a sardonic grin of 


malicious, fiendish: merriment, 


Leicester's heart beat fast with love and the ex- 
tement of hhona, 


Suddenly he stopped. 

* Lueky oment” hevtied. “Look back! 
800. the spot where wo stood? hore, that point 2’ 

The captain paled, 

6 Neses,” eit 


You 


That’s:a blessed ~ immy experience, Th ere 
Mildmay. 


LT remember picking 


‘(Tobe continued.) 











MY BEAUTIFUL ZELIMA, 


: ——se ee 
“Woutp yswhave a foretaste of Paradise ? Ley 
| hasheesh.” had 

‘ot -Mussuimah’s paradise?’ I isa 
| tively, 
ing music, aud deliciogs odours, that. steep the soul 


id} interroga. 
“A dream soit-eyed bouris, and enchant. 


Sir Morton Huxley took the nerghileh from hig 
lips: for & moment, and the bias smoke curled Ja 
away, melting iuto the still golden air 
through tender shades of gray, till it was) 
impalpable ether, 

“Well! What avonld you have ? 
than the modern idea of.that other im 
; @ incessant activityis the! order of things, and 
One just takes up the work 
(Goes on!with it? Thitik of: bei 
the countless’ mons of steroity. Heaven fer- 


zily 
» lading 
ost in the 


Is it worso 
aginary world, 


vncompleted ‘here, and 


tained Superiority to all 
incomprehensibleand 80 


hot caresses of the 


and intangible 
slowly down, 


ships Swinging atanchor 
ions lateen 


the rhythmic 
‘Softly in the interludes 


e, and 
ver the 


I had came back to 


’ 
Tead/me a curious Chapter out of 
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thinking it over, he took up the subject again, as if 
his mind had been keeping pace with mine in the 
long silence, echoing my very thought. 

“Tt is strange that the longing after some Lethe 
has been so active among the orientals. Their savans 
claim that the whole sci of thetics was 
familiar to them before it had been dreamed of by 
Europeans, that they earliest learned the use of 
opiates, and the potent spell of hasheesh,” said Sir 
Morton. 

“Do you know that old tradition of the wonderful 
flower, that, far in mid-Afrioa,-under the equator, 
close to the hot heart of the tropics, where the 
White Nile rises in mystery, and the secret of the 
continent lies hid, exhales its’ fragrance till the 
whole atmosphere grows drunken; the birds sing in 
delirious joy ; the winds grow whist, and leave no 
more the enchanted valley ; the very clouds, pausing 
in their eternal voyage throngh the endless space, 
stoop low, and, catching the magical odour, dissolve 
in crystal tears,and go no more back to their aerial 
home?” 

Sir Morton smiled. 

“You must try hasheesh.” 

“ Well, if you like,” I returned, carelessly. “ The 
experience will not come amiss,” 

Sir Morton touched a little silver bell at his elbow. 
In a moment I had risen, and was looking in mute 
surprise. 

A girl had come into the little courtyard, No 
rustle of drapery had intimated her presence. 
Suddenly and noiselessly she had appeared there, as 
if she had risen from the bosom of the fountain. » I 
almost looked for the gleam of silver spray in the 
purple blackness of her hair. Then I smiled at my 
fancies. One may fancy anything about so lovely 
@ woman—too lovely to have been of mortal birth. 

She was draped from head to footin black, a slight 
figure, orowned.by a superb head, not dark nor fair, 
but something surpassing either, with a richness in 
her colourless ivory complexion beside which the 
rosiest blonde would have looked pale and faded. 

“ Bring me the little silver box at the right hand 
corner of my ebony desk, Zelima,” said Sir Morton. 

She glided out as softly as she had entered, and 
presently returned with the little silver box, which 
Sir Morton took from her hand. 

“There’s not enough there to do you any harm,” 
he said when the girl had retired. -“It would take 
twice as much to influenceme, Now you can have 
visions to your heart’s content. Meantime, I have 
some papers to look over, and you'll be good enough 
to excuse me, I'll join you in an hour, and then we 
will have coffee.” 

For a moment his steps clattered across the marble 
floor, and then I was alone in the sweet hush of the 
tropical night. It was a good time to test the power 
of the wouder-working demon. I was not afraid of 
it ‘Then with the long stem of the narghileh at. my 
lips, I sat quiet and curious. 

The night came on apace, if that was night which 
seemed ouly a softer, sweeter day. The sun had 
left the sky all barred and mottled with rosy clouds. 
They faded now to a soft gray, and, crowding to- 
gether, swept in heavy masses towards the south ; 
the sky was a clear, bright amber. The slow pulsa- 
tions of the waves sounded along the shore, The 
sea was fading in the gloom, but far out over the 
waters shone red ligats here and there from belated 
caiques, 

A great gorgeous moth brushed his wings across 
my face. Icaught a glimpse of green and gold and 
tawny crimson, and it ocourred to me to add this gay 
night-rover to my souvenirs of the East, but when I 
would have risen I found that some subtle power 
chained my steps and turned my limbs to stone. 

Il drew out my note-book, resolved to set down 
my sensations as fast as they succeeded each other, 
for I perceived with pleasure that whatever influence 
it might have upon my body my mind was unaffected 
or rather had gained in clearness and vigour, in 
power of observation and analysis. 

Was that my ego sitting upon the divan, with that 
expression of divine beatitude upon the features? 
There was a tall mirror opposite me, which reflected 
my full figure. The face, the form, the odious red 
beard, which I detested, and which so stubbornly 
resisted all ameliorating influence, I recognized these 
and yet I was couvinced that I—my spirit—was 
separate and apart, looking down from some point in 
the serene space unapproachable by any mortal 
trouble. 

A moment ago, and there was a loud continuous 
singing, as of many bells; butthat had ceased; so, 
too, had the dulcet melody that, rising above all the 
jangling discordance, sang to me of peace, and love, 
and the fulness of control. And with the death of 
that strain had vanished the last tie that confined 
me to the earth, Strong, bold and glad, I exulted in 
my freedom. 

No more struggles for wealth and position, and so 





no more activities. No use now for the faculties 
sharpened by oe, and toughened by many 4 
hard strain. No more keen pleasure in work or 
success. Summer and winter might come and go, 
and still I should be idle, P 

Summer and winter! I had left. them far behind. 
Was thata gain? The grass would grow green on 
the hillsides ; the May showers would wake the dark 

woods to beauty; wide pastures, in that dear home 
of mine would grow gay with flowers—red colum- 
bines upon every knoll, and lobelia, blue as heaven, 
in every damp hollow—aud I should not see it; 
autumn should touch the world with splendour, but 
not for me. Not for me, the ‘rush of the wind, wild 
and strong, the tumult of the storm, the pulsing of 
the waves on the shore. 

Ah! Howl should miss the dear, familiar sights 
and sounds. A weary world it was, with many a 
rough way for tired feet to walk in, with many a 
heartache—but it was home, And, thinking of all 
this, I fancied that my eyes grew humid, and so, in 
a moment, in some unexplicable way, I slipped down 
from my eyrie in space, and was only once more 
Rego Maurice, with the red beard, sitting upon the 
divan where Sir Morton Huxley had left me. ' 

Well, I had a curious experience and one not 
without a moral. I should tell it to Sir Morton. 
Ah, was he not coming now? 

A light footfall sounded upon the marble floor! 
I rose to my feet, in some embarrassment and sur- 
prise, for it was the beautiful Zelima. The soft 
oval eyes met mine steadily for a moment, and then 
I stammered out that Sir Morton bad left me, that 
he would be back soon, 

“It was not Sir Morton that I wished to see,” she 
said, in a soft melodious voice. 

‘Then it must be myself, My heart leaped quickly 
to this conclasion. 

** Could: I do anything for her?” I asked, eagerly. 
“I should be delighted to be of service. Would 
she only command me ?”’ 

Her colour wavered, her beautiful eyes faltered 
and fell to the ground. 

“Are not all Franks deceitfal? Are the men of 
blue eyes and light locks to be trusted ?” murmured 
Zelima, 

“ Not‘all Franks are deceitful, beautiful Zelima,” 
I said, warmly. ‘Let me prove to you the truth of 
one, You are in trouble. Let me help you. You 
aré scrrowful. How gladly would I comfort you,” 

Her face was so sweet in its touching sadness, her 
dark eyes so lovely'as they overflowed with tears, 
her attitude—her two small hands crossed on her 
breast, her head a little beut—so noble in its dejec- 
tion, that all which was chivalrous in me sprang up 
to answer the call upon my knightly service, 

Besides, my imagination was kindled; I was 
about to catch a glimpse of the romance of oriental 
life. 

Zelima smiled, A faint rose-colour stained her 
creamy cheeks. 

“You are very good,” she said, gently. “My 
father told me that you were wicked and cruel, but I 
did not believe him, you see,’’ she added, naively. 

“Your father?” I echoed, ignoring the rest of 
the sentence. 

“My father—Sir Morton Huxley” she repeated, a 
little proudly, giving a hasty glance around her. 

“ And your mother ?”’ I questioned. 

She glanced up at a green jalousie above, covered 
with some climbing vine, all rosy with bloom. 

“She is his wife, but he does not love her as he 
used,” she said, sadly. “She sits all day in that 
window and sometimes she hears his voice in the 
garden ; but he is not kind to her now and she has 
only me for a comfort and soon she will not have 
even meé,”’ 

“Is your father going to send you to England to 
be educated?” I asked, in some wonder. 

Zelima clasped her little hands in a sudden rage, 

“Ah! would that he only would!” she cried. 
“ But he intends me to marry Ismael Pacha, The 
pacha’s interest, which is very powerful, has been 
exerted for my father, and this is the way he requites 
him,” 

My surprise and horror were inexpressible. Was 
it possible that Sir Morton Huxley had become so 
demoralized, so far a convert to the barbarouzs ideas 
of the East, as to be guilty of such an enormity? 
If it was true, it was a new and powerful illustration 
of the way in which character and opinion are 
moulded by circumstances. I remembered Ismael 
Pacha—a heavy stolid Turk, fat, old and hideous. 

“ Zelima, this is horrible,” I said, earnestly, 

She started up, her soft eyes lighting. 

‘‘ Ah! if youcould only help me to reach England!” 
she exclaimed, with enthusiasm, 

‘*Poor girl! What would you do there? No, 
Zelima—at least, wa will not think of that now. 
Not till I have tried the. effect of expostulations 





vpon your father,” 





“You do not know him,” said Zelima, sadly, and 
evidently without hope. 

But her face brightened at my encouragement, 
and by-and-bye we fell into pleasanter, gayer talk, 
and I found t¢ 
Circassian eyes and complexion, as sweet and strange 
as a new flower, whose loveliness one has only 
dreamed of. 

At last there was a little tinkling bell rung ap at 
the green jalousie, 

“My mother wants me,” said Zelima; and then, 
with a pretty shy adieu, she went away. 

I lingered yet awhile in the watching the 
splendour of the fireflies that like the stars 
through the darkness, and breathing the fragrance 
of the oleanders and myrtle. - But Sir Morton did 
not return, and, bidding a servant make my respects 
to him, I, too, retired, r 

I did not go eee week, a0 
great was the hurry of my affairs, but. Zelima’s 
dark pathetio eyes haunted me all the time, and 
would not let forget rn her, i 

At last I saw Sir Morton, and made the little 

bh I had been paring. I fancied I grow 
eloquent toward the close, but he remained unmoved. 
He was not even angry, but when I had done speak- 
ing he looked up with his usual cynical, good- 


natured smile. : 

* You're a good fellow, but you're a bit of 
a Puritan. hen oné is in Turkey one must do as 
the Turks do. What better arrangement could I 
make for Zelima than to give her to the pacha? 
The old fellow is in Jove with her beauty, aud wil} 
make her his third wife-——” 

“ His third wife!’’ I broke in, in horror. 

* And the other two are old aad agly,” continued 
Sir Morton, composedly, “ and Zelima will be supreme 
favourite. . What could the girl do in England, with 
her oriental manners and character? The children 
of my English wife are there, and they and their 
mother’s relatives would do their best to make 
Zelima’s position’ uncomfortable, She would be 
utterly desolate.” 

“But she might marry,” I said, with a strange 
solf-consciousness. 

Sir Morton suddenly turned, with a stern face. 

“If you would marry her yourself, I cannot change 
anything. I have promised her to the pacha.” 

The grim determination with which he spoke gave 
me no room to hope. I was silent, At this moment 
a figure crossed the lower end of the saloon where 
we were sitting. I caught a glimpse of acloud of 
dark hair, and the sad wistful eyes, looking out of 
the pure, perfect face, 

“ Poor Zelima!” . 

“Spare your pity,” said Sir Morton, smiling. 
“Tt is her natural fate, and it is not a hard one. 
She will be petted and caressed, and have plenty of 
jewels and gorgeous dresses, and those are the things 
women like best—are they not ?” 

I went away, hot and indignant. That night I 
paced up and down outside the garden wall of the 
ambassador's residence. How could I tell her I had 
failed? How could I speak the sentence of doom? 

While I was thinking thus the shrubbery parted 
and Zelima’s face looked out, as sweet as the odour 
of the flowers that swept by her out into the free 
night. She looked at me wistfully a moment, read- 
ing her fate in my face, then she slowly grew pale, 
and a heavy sorrow gathered in her eyes, I knew 
she guessed the truth. 

“ You are right, He would not listen,” 

The answer came in a slow, unspeakably sad 
tone. 

“ Now I can only pray that Allah will take me.” 

There was an instant’s silence, Into it came the 
song of the bulbul, round and sweet, singing of love, 
letting her heart run over into the ear of the tender 
night. 

“ Zelima |’? 

She started at the vehemence of the tone, I 
almost crushed the tiny white hands in mine, 

“I love you, Zelima! I will shelter you in 
my heart, You shall fly with me, and as my wife 
Iemael Pascha dare not touch you.” 

I cannot write Zelima’s answer. The bulbul sang 
it tothe night: the stars nodded to each other-in the 
far blue, aud told over again the sweet secret. 

‘“* Here to-morrow night at twelve,” I whispered, 
when we parted. 

As Zelima glided away I heard a soft rustle in the 
opposite direction, Was some one listening there ? 
I anathematized that miserable syst»m of espionage 
that prevails in the East, the fit ally of a society to 
the last degree base and corrupt. 

All the next day I was beset by miserable fore- 
bodings that I could not put aside, At dark my 
arraugements were all completed, and a whole hour 
before midnight [ was at our trysting-place, 

An hour went, and | paced back and forth im- 
patiently, Another swept on, and yet Zelima did 
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not come. ‘I listened eagerly for her light footfall on 
the grass, for the rustle of drapory as she passed, 
But in vaio, The bulbul mocked my sorrow; the 
coleanders shook their olours into the air, but I 
hated the night the more for its sweetuess. Why 
did she notcome? where had they carried ler? 

The next day I frightened one of the servants of 
the Embassy into revealing the truth. Zelima had 
been sent to Egypt, he said. Her marriage with the 
Pacha would take place there. . 

I waited for no more, but set off instantly for 
Alexandria. One travels iu these days by steam; 
yet that was all too slow to equal my impatience. 
But we presently overtook another steamer wearing 
the colours of his highness, My heart leaped up 
exultingly. 

It was easy to. invent an excuse for being trans- 
ferred to this vessel, and my plans. were quickly 
laid. I had-disguised myself so that I waa sure Sir 
Morton himself would not know me, I soon ascer- 
tained, however, that he was not on board, but had 
sent Zelima, with a numerous train, under the 
escort of one of his creatures, I sauntered care- 
lessly about the vessel, to all appearance an Egyp- 
tian merchant, returning from a sae of trafic. 
But when night fell, before ever the silver crescent 
rose in the weét, 1] dropped into a light caique that 
had come into our wake at dark, and came in a mo- 
ment under one of the windows of the cabin. 1 
raised myself and looked in, There were only two 
or three attendants there, and they were asleep; 
and here, just within reach of my hand, lay my love, 
my pearl; my peerless Zelima. I leaned forward, 
ay face to hers, 

“Zelima!” 

I whispered it so softly that the petals of the 
hali-open lily in her bosom lay still iu their beauti- 
ful repose; but the white-veined lids ruse slowly, 
and looked appealingly into mine. 

“Youare not afraid to trust yourself with me, 
love?” f 

“It is the will of Allah,” whispered Zclima, 
softly. ‘ 

I lifted her into the boat, and noiselessly . we 
‘ped over the waves, darkening under the growing 
aight. gia! 

lt was rosy sunrise when we touched at a little 
village, which lay upon the shore, like a jewel 
thrown up from the sea. Here I found a white- 
haired old priest, to whom I confided our: story. 
And then he bowed, and smiled, as I made the 
request to which Zelima listeued with veiled éyes 
and flushed cheeks. ‘Then he said, thoughtfully: 

“No doubt it is His will that you should be one. 
ZT cannot refuse you, my children ; but, as soon as [ 
have repeated the ceremony, you must depart. The 
pacha has a long arm, and his anger is a terrible 
ching,” 

We did not linger, but long ere noon were on our 
svay across the arm of the desert that stretched 
between the littlé seashore village and the nearest 


It was a long and desolate journey. Day after day 
miles of burning sand stretched before us; the red 
sunrise glowed over the waste; the torrid noon 
ecorched us; the windless nightfall shut us in with 
walls of darkness; yet the hours ‘teemed with 
beauty; and our lives were rich in fragrance. 

All day Zelima sang songs, or talked to me in 4 
voice more melodious than the nightingale’s, and 
when,:in ‘the evenings, we sat by the door of our 
little tent, I told her tales of my old life, that now 
seemed so unreal and far away, and we anticipated 
the time when J should set down my beautifal tropi- 
cal blossom in my stately Euglish home. And thus, 
in our brief dream of love, the arid desert blossomed 
like a rose. 

The rude awakening came too soon. I sat one 
evening within the tent; Zvlima was sleeping, and I 
was hard at work, getting up my arrears of corre- 
pondence; the night was so absolutely silent that 
the tramping of many feet around the tent startled 
me with surprise, In an instant our servaut entered, 

“ Persons’to see hisexcellency,” he said, with a 
Salute. 

“Who are they?” 

“‘ Travellers, your excellency.. They have a dis- 
abled camel in their train, and the chief of the party 
waute to effect an exchange with your excellency,”’ 
said Alraschid, quietly. 

y suspicions were lulled by this pretext, and I 
stepped unhesitatingly to the door, A group of men 
stood around in oriental costume, smoking with 
Eastern gravity and silence. 

“ Good evening, gentlemen! Can Ido anything 
for you?” 

To aw instant I felt my arms seized from behind, 
fnd a sonorous Voice said, close tg my ear : 

“In the name of Ismael Pasha!” 

All my blood leaped to my heart at the utterance 
of that hated name, With a mighty effort I 





wrenched myself from his grasp and snatched my | 
dagger from my belt. _The minions of the pacha 
fell back before the gleaming ste.l, but not before a 
jet of crimson blood from the breast of my assailant 
betrayed that he was wounded. At sight of thisa 
great howl went up from the whole party, and, 
forgetting me for the instant, they gathered around 
the fallen man. 

Now was my chance of escape. 

“ Zelima!” 

She stood at my side, white as death, but com- 


gore around for Alraschid. The base traitor 
had deserted me, aud was stooping over my 
prostrate foe, But Allah aided me. At my first 
call my beautiful fleet Arabian came bounding to 
me, and, with the swiftness of despair, I sprang 
upon his back and caught Zelima up before me. 

“The Frank! The Frank!’’ went up in a shout. 

Simultanvously my noble Arabian sprang away, 
taking a long easy leap, that would readily have dis- 
tanced any ordinary auimal. Bu: a glance over my 
shoulder coavinced me that my pursuers were as 
well mounted as myself. 

They had taken to horse at the first alarm, and 
rode forward now, keeping close ranks, and pressing 
steadily upon me, 

In a moment I fancied they were gaining, Zelima 
saw it, too, and her face grew yet paler with appre- 
hension, 

“Courage, dear heart!” I whispered. ‘We will 
give them a brave chase and who shall doubt 
that they, will come off but second-best? Allau is 
good!” 

Zelima’s dark eyes grew humid and tender ; but 
she did not reply—her white dry lips could make no 
sound, I could only fill the minutes with hopeful 
words, that too often belied my sinking heart. 

On we went and still faster, the steady rush of the 
wind sweeping past us, the desert growing gray and 
dim all round us. and strotching far out to the lucent 
golden wall that girded about the waste of sand. 
Afar, over the gray dimness, I caught a glimpse of 
the roofs of the next village, shining white under 
the glowing moon. 

Once there we were safe, for I knew the chief to 
be an enemy of Ismael Pacua, 

1 looked over my shoulders and a cry of joy parted 
my lips. 

We. had gained.a.distance in advance of our pur- 
suers. Zelima clasped her hands aud broke into fer- 
vent praises... 

* Ou, my love, it is the goodness of Allah!” she 
cried. 

How short-lived was her innocent exultation! A 
sharp fierce hiss cut the air, I felt a strange sudden 
sense of swift, intolerable pain, and theu the desert 
and Zelima faded away before my eyes. 

“Dog of a Frank! Your head shall pay for your 
temerity !” 

These were the first words that distiuctly im- 
pressed themselves upon me. I seemed to have 
been lying for ages in a semi-torpid state, ouly 
partly conscious even of suffering. A jargon of 
imprecations had tortured me; grim, angry Turkish 
faces leered at me; a dull sense of pain had been 
present I know not how long. 

Now, however, it all became plain, The walls of 
a dungeon shut mein, and my keeper was anathe- 
matizing me iu tolerable English, 

Then all the past came bick, I writhed under 
the horrible weight of despair. The loss of blood 
from my wound had weakened me I was no longer a 
man; heart and hope had failed, and I wept like a 
child in my grief, Then suddenly. growing calm, I 
tried to tempt the stony heart of my keeper by 
bribes. He mocked and jeered at me. All the gold 
of the Franks could not buy him, he said. As for 
me I was to answer to the charge of murdering a 
favourite servant of his highness, as well as of run- 
ning away with his betrothed wife. 

“Oh, Zelima,jZelima!” I groaned. “ What will 
they do with her?” 

**Cut off her head!” said my Cerberus, with grim 
ferocity. 

Acold horror froze me. Time passed—I knew 
not whether hours or minutes, Ali at once I heard 
a great outery above me. I started up in wild 
affright, That was Zelima’s voice, calling upon me 
in piteous agony. Then an awful silence fell. 
Something trickled down the iron grating of my dour. 
I put my hand upon it, and recoiled, The broad 
red stream grew aud grew. 

Then—was I mad? Was it only a dream? A 
torturing vision? Or—— Oh Heaven! Was 
that my darling’s face, the eyesset iu ghastly 

opy—— 


ag 
I shouted aloud, in my terrible, blinding horror. 
7 * * * * 
“ Well, well! 





hasheesh does work wonders. 
Why, mav, you look as if you had seen forty J 


thousand demons! Dy the sword of Mohammed, 
that was a shout!” 

“Sir Morton !’’ I gasped out. 

“What! Aren't vou awake yet? You took too 
much. “But some coffee will set you right. Here, 
Zelima !”” 

I stared abont me. The maidon’s oval eyes looked 
curiously at me. 

“ Drink some coffee, I tell you!” 

I drauk mechanically, Soon the mists began tp 
clear away. 

“How long were you absent?” I asked, as I 
finished my second cup. 

“About two hours, I think, 
Tork bored me frightfully.” 

Two hours! Ard * bad sufered untold bliss and 
misery. Ob, hasheesh! 

T had only to add that I never met Zelima at the 
Embassy again. Sir Morton declared laughingly that 
he dared not expose so susceptible a youtg fellow to 
fascinations so irresistible, ‘Ie seraglio of the sultan 
was the only safe place for her. 

But often when I have encountered the veiled 
ladies of the harem I have watched for Zelima’s 
dark, soft eyés and listened for the melody of her 
voice, i. H. 


HUNTED FOR HER MONEY. 


_>—_ 
CHAPTER XlL, 

Tue funeral of Caspar Voo was deferred some 
three or four days for various reasons, and was then 
conducted with great solemuity, and was atteuded by 
all ths villagers of Folliott Fens. Lady Folliots 
sent her carriage to join in the procession, and the 
ill-fated man, whose life had been such a wreck and 
failure, was buried in a remote corner of the village 
churchyard, no relative or friend other thau Hyslop 
witnessing his burial. 

After Gordon Hyslop had returned to the inn 
upon the day of the funeral, Mr. Lambton called 
upon him, informing him that Lady Volliott had 
given her consent to his visit to Folliott Court 
upon the next day, and that opportunity would 
be given him to pass the entire household in re- 
view, 

“My lady is very kind,” said Lambton, impress- 
ing upon Hyslop the extreme condescension of thio 
baroness in allowing his investigation. “ Tuis 
murder business had nearly made botan the Court 
ladies ill, Miss Bermyngham has heart disease and 
has been confined to her room for several days, My 
lady will take her up to town in @ day or two for 
medical advice,” 

“TI would like to see Miss Bormynghan, if only 
fora moment,” said Hyslop. “I would like to ask 
her a few questions about that Agatha Walden. You 
see, Mr. Lambton, Lilias Voe was a perfect serpent. 
She might have pretended to die and have com- 
pletely deceived Miss Bermyngham Ai 

“ But in that case Lilias Voe wouldn’t be at Fol- 
liott Court.” 

*“No. The thing is all a puzzle to me. Oualy one 
thing I don’t believe, and that is that Lilias Voe is 
dead, And one thing I do believe, aud that is that 
Caspar Voe died by his wife’s hand. ‘I'he woman 
may have followed him from Loudon—Miss Ber- 
myngham may believe her dead—I can’t form an 
idea of the truth, but [ mean to unravel it in the end. 
I think it possible that Lilias might have told her 
story in her own way—she’s full of guile, and would 
deceive a detective even—to Misa Bermyngham, and 
that lady may have been taken in with her tears and 
pretences, and be assisting her to hide. There’s my 
theory in a nutshell,” 

“T can’t put faith in it.” 

“Weil, Ido. IfI could see Miss Bermyngham, 
if I could ask her about her maid’s death——’ 

“ But you can’t see her, She is not well, and the 
order is given that she isto hear no more of this 
aff air.” 

“I daresay I shall do as well without seeing her. 
My mind is fixed upon that Finette. I expect to 
find iu her the woman I seek. But how am I to see 
the entire household ?” 

“You are to go as the bearer of a letter to me,” 
said the land-steward. “I will be at Folliott Court, 
and the servants will think that you failed to find me 
at my own house, and so followed me to the OCvurt, 
You will insist on delivering the letter into my own 
hands. You will present yourself at the servants 
door precisely at two o'clock, and make your way 
into the servants’ hall, where at that hour the ser- 
vants are at dinner. You must then use your eyes.” 

“The servants will all be at their dinner in the 
servants’ hall at two o'clock,” repeated Hyslop, 
musingly, “I will be there.” 

“Lady Folliott’s maid and Miss Bermyngham’s 
maid dine at three o'clock with the housekeeper and 
butler, in the housekeeper’s room,” continued 
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Lambton, “I have been obliged to make, acon- 
fidant of the housekeeper, who will manage, to, have 
both the maids in ber room when you call, After 


visiting the servants’ hall yon will be shosn into. 


the housekeeper’s room, and I will come to you 
there. You see that we have yielded to your aolici- 
tations to see the Court servants. My, hope and 
belief are that yonr examination of them will be 
vain! It was no woman’s hand that killed Cagpar 
Voe.” 

Se the two men separated. Hyslop’s conviction 
that it was Lilias Voe who had murdered his:consin 
remained uishaken, in spite of the evidence of her 
death. But the belief which he had avowed to Mr, 
Lambton—that Lilias Voe had told her story to Miss 
Bermyngham and enlisted the sympatay aga protec- 
tion of the great heiress—grew with further thought 
and deliberation. 

“She’s a cunning devil, is Lilies,” he. thought, 
“She has deceived avd hoodwinked this great 
heiress. If Miss Bermyngbam knew the truth.she’d 
throw Lilias over, and allow justice to take its 
course. J’ll see Miss Bermyngham in spite of them 
all, if | have to follow her up to London, I'll set the 
facts before her. She shall know who and what she 
is harbouring, If she chooses. then.to protect and 
hide Lilias, she shall know that she is protecting a 
wilful murderess,” 

Hyslop spent the remainder of the day as he had 
alrialy spent other days, in a, visit to Folliott 
Park, and a close examination of the scene of the 
tragedy. But, as before, he found nothing that 
could throw light upon the mysterious murder. He 
wandered to the fountain at which Voe and his 
guilty wife had met, but there was nothing to show 
that the murdered man and his murdérer had ever 
been upon the spot, 

He returned to the inp, grim and quiet, and spent 
the night, 

The next morning, after an early breakfast, he 
was again in Folliott Park, a new project in his 
mivd, The keepers allowed him liberty to go whither 
he would, and assisted his researches. 

“Has the lake been dragged ?” he asked, halting 
upon the bank of the pretty ornamented sheet of 
water. ‘“‘The murderer miglit have thrown the 
knife in here. It would be more natural than to 
take it away with him.” 

The keepers replied that the lake had not been 
dragged. 

Hyslop was very thoughtful. If it had béen Liliag 
Voe who had killed her husband, he said to himself, 
and if Lilias Voe were at Folliott Court, she would 
have rid herself, at alf cost, of the tell-tale dagger 
with which she had destroyed her victim. 

No dagger had been found in ‘the park, although 
every thicket had béen searched thorougtily, 

The lake would seem to afford a secure hiding- 
place for it to all eternity. 

If, then, it were Lilias Voe who had killed her 
husband, he summed up, and Lilias Voo were at 
Polliott Court in some disguise, she had without 
doubt disposed of her dagger by throwing it into 
this very lake. 

Theré was a gay little boat-lhouse with row-boats, 
Hyslop signified his desire to row on the lake, and a 
keeper got out one of the boats, seized the oars, and 
carried him out upon the pellucid waters. 

“Do you keep your boat-house locked ?” asked 
Hyslop, reflectively. 

The man replied in the affirmative. 

“ Was it locked upon the night of the murder?” 

Another affirmative reply. 

“Then,” thought Hyslop, “if my theory is right, 
and Lilias Yoo was the murderess, and she flung the 
dagger into the lake, she must have stood npon the 
bank to throw it. It cannot be very far out in the 
water, I may find it.” 

He imparted his idea to the keeper, who com- 
municated it to the half-dozen men upon the banks, 
among whom was now Mr. Lambton. ‘Phe land- 
steward made no objections to the proposed search, 
but even joined in it. “Iwo other row-boats, with 
the keepers and Mr. Lambton, shot out upon the 
waters, and engaged heart and soul inthe investi- 
gation. 

The lake covered an area of several acres. Its 
banks were gently sloping. At ten feet ftom the 
shore the water was not ten feet deep. Thie bottom 
was artificial, of whiite pebbles, which glidamed 
through the clear translucent water with singular 
distinctness, “I'he lake was shallow, even at its 
centre, and gold fish could be seen darting to and 
fro several feet below the surface. 

The three boats moved slowly over the fake, 
keeping a few ‘feet ftom the shore. The searchers 
peered into the pure depths with diving giances. 
Foot by foot, almost ine by inch, they scauned the 
pebbly bottom, and the morning wore on and 
noon was passed, and still they kept up’ ‘their 
search. ' 





4 maid, Wad been in the ‘family along time, Lilias 


“T's useless,” gait’ Lambton, findliv. | “There's 
no dagger hete, or if there is it’s in the ‘middle of 
the lake. It’s. time fo give over this foolish ex- 
ploratiop, and Iam guing home to my juncheon.” 

The keepers took ap their oars, when @ stran 
and startling ery cane from Hyslop. $ 

‘What's that?” he exclaimed, leaning over the 
boat, and pointing with his forefinger into tle depths 
beneath him. “I see something shining. It’s a 
knife!” 

The boat* ahadled together over the spot. 

One o’ the keepers sprang over the side of ‘the 
boat .ad dived to the bottom. He came up drip- 
ping and blowing, and holding up im his hand « 
quaint, ‘foreign-looking dagger, will a slender, 
pointed biade, a little upturned at the end; and 
with a hilt thickly encrusted with glitteriug genrs. 

He gave this in the hands-of Hyslop, who, with 
Lambton, examined it closely. ; 

“Those are real gems,” said the Tand-steward. 
“This dagger is a costly toy, and must have be- 
longed to a wealthy person.” 

“Tt is of Indian manufacture,” said Hyslop. “It 
must have cost a ‘pile of money. It’s one of ‘those 
costly things that rich people bry to put in their 
cabinets as curiosities. Such handles are not 
made for use. And yet it’s a murderous-looking 
weapon.” 

Lambton and the others coincided with this 
opinion, 

“Lilias Voo could never have pnid for such a 
weapon as that,’’ pursued Hyslop. “ Bat I’li swear 
that it came from India. She came from India also. 
The coincidence is striking.. She never bad an ad- 
mirer rich enough to give her such a present. 
There’s ‘a dull stain along the blade—n biood stain 
that water won’t wash out; In my opi:ion, Mr: 
Lambton, this is the weapon that killed Caspar 
Voe.” ’ 
“The body must be taken wo,” said the land- 
steward. “‘I'he doctor can tell if’ this» dagger pro- 
ducéd the fatal wounds.” 

“T wonder where this came from ?’’ said Hyslop, 
thoughtfully. “It ‘may have belonged’ to Lady 
Folliott. ‘The woman may have stolen it ‘from 
Foltidtt Conrt.” 

“ Perhaps Miss Bermyngham owned it,” enrrenca'| 
Lambton. “ Her father‘was a virtuoso, a great lover | 
of curiosities, and his cabinets contained rare trea- 
sures. Such a weavon was never flung in herefrom ! 
any but bad motive. If it had been simply Jost here’ | 
there wouid have been search made for it. Mri | 
Hyslop, I regard this as a strong clue’to the mystery 
of this murder.” ; 

“ Murder will out," said one of ' the keepers, sen- 
tentiously. “There's generally some little thing 
that betrays the murderer, sometimes a bit of paper 
used as the wadding of a gun, sometimes his own 
scared actions, sometimes a word or look. Now if 
the murderer had carried this dagger away ——” 

“Tis presence in his possession would have be 
trayed him,” said Mr. Lambton. 

“Will you allow me to retain’ this weapon in my 
possession for a few hours ?” inquired Hyslop,'ad- 
dressing the land-steward. “TI desire ‘to ‘show itito 
the doctor; who must obtain an order for the disin- 
terment of Voe’s body. And I wish also to show it 
to “Lady Folliott, who may possibly be able to 
identify it?” 

Lambton assented, ’ Hyslop insisted that it should 
be carefully examined by his companions, in order 
that they might identify it when called upon, and he 
thet took possession of ‘it, 

He returned to the inn for his mit*day dinner; 
visited the doctor, ‘exhibited his trophy, and called 
upon the medical practitioner’ to procure the 
requisite order for the exliumation of the murdered 
m 
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an, 

At half-past one o’clock'the weapon still in his 
possession, he went to Folliott Court’ It was two 
when he presented himself at the deorof the servants’ 
hall and inquired for Mr, Lambton, 

‘There were some five and twenty servants emplayed 
at Polliott Court. Some score of these were gathered 
in orderly manner about a long dining table, the 
housemaids, cooks, upper gardeners, and boatmen at 
the upper endas became their superior dignity, aud 
the: groowis and scullions at the lowerend, “below 
the salt,” as befiting their inferior estate. 

Thé-eyes of all these persons became fixed upon 
the intruder, Not at all embarrassed, Hyslop, passing 
by the men, serutinized every women in the company 
witha gaze that was actually piereing, One by one, 
he reviewed fhem all,‘from the fat cools to the lowest 
scollion, an@, as he expected, not one of ‘them bythe 
wild+st stretch of imagination could be supposed to 
be Lilias Voe in disguise. 

* OF eourse I knew [ should not find her among 
these,” he thought. ‘ Lambton told me tliat all the 
servants in thé house, excepting Miss Bermyngham’s 





wonlil never fancy baing'a servant. She was too idle 
er tuxurivus in ber tastes.” aaa . 
he housek-eper made. her appearance as he came 
to this dee'sion, aud le ‘addressed himself to her 
inquiring for Mr. Lam declaving that he had a 
letter which he must place in that gestleman’s own 
hands, , 

“ Come to my room, then,” said the 
politely, having Jearuved her part. “Wilson, Mr. 
Lambton is upstairs inthe mor Inform 
him that a messenger isin my room, waiting to see 
him, Come this wey, sir,” 

She conducted Hyslop to her room, a pleasant and 
lange apartwent, furnished asa parlour, with doors 
opening from it into preserve-closets. and other 
repositories for dainties under her especial charge. 

A tea-kettle was humusiog over a spirit-lamp an 
three cups were on thotablee P 

“ You find mo: about to take a cup of tea, sir,” said 
the housekeoper. “I have asked in the lady’s-maids 
to share my tea with me, although we dine at three. 
Ah, here comes: Lady Foltiott’s maid now.” 

~The door had been ed, and a wonian had 
looked:ia, This woman, an elderly French person, 
now came forward, with a bow to the stranger, and 
sat down atthe table. 

Asingle glance at ‘ber sufficed for Hyslop. This 
woman was just what she seemed, It scaveely needed 
his remembrance of Lambton'’s assurance that she 
had been with Lady Folliott for seventeen years. 

Presently the door opened again and Finette came 


a 

Hyslop’s heart: beat more rapidly, For a moment 
his vision was indistinct, then he saw her: plainiy. 
He had expected to behold a small, slight figure with 
a dark skin, black hair, and black eyes—Lilias Voe, 
as he had known her: He beheld.a tall, angular 
person with a sallow eomplexion, a thin face, high 
cheek-boues, and small, furtive:eyes; a person not at 
ali attractive in har appearance; yet mone the less 
totally unlike the woman he sought. 

A sudden’ dejection,came upon him. . He was 
very moody and sullen in his looks when Mr. 
Lambton came in. The two went outinto the hall 


i 


tagether. ; { 

* Well?” said the land-steward, interrogatively. 

“Ti wag mistaken,’ said Hyslop. ‘This Finette is 
not Lilias Voe.”’ 

Mr. Lambton actually looked surprised. He bad 
taken more stock in Hysiop’s theories than he bad 
thought. ‘ 

“Then you give over your search ?” he asked. 
‘You've seen all/the servants in the house, except- 
ing a footman, perhaps, whois on duty.’’ 

“It seems asvif : I aad brought to a endden 
standstill,” acknowledged H “T believed the 
woman’ here. I find myself, mistaken. -She: may 
have followed Voe from London. That it was she 
who committed the murder I still believe. No one 
else could have had-any interest in Voo's death. But 

forget that my work is not yet finished-here. 
‘There’s the dagger! Did youspeak about it to Lady 
Polliott!?” 

“No; she isso anxious: about her nieoe, who is 
still confined to her room. I have told, her no- 
thing——” 

“hen I must speak to her.” 

Mr. Lambton made no objections. He knew:the — 
deep intevest which Lady Folliott took in this case, 
and accordingly ushered Hyslop inte the library.and 
ordered the haill-porter to inform the bavoness that 
he, Mr. Lambton, desired to see her. 

Lady Folliott entered their presence almost im- 
mediately. i 

Lambton presented Hyslop. i fan 

“‘ Have any new discoveries been: made ?” inquired 
her ladyship. ‘tHas any clue been found to the 
mystery of thiemurder?’’ 

“A most decided clue has been: found, madam,” 
said Hyslop, respectfully. “We have discovered 
dagger which has been recently threwn inte the 
lake. It has not bad time to, rust, and there are 
stains on it as of bicad. Werbelieve this to be the 
weapon with which the murder was committed,” 

Lady Folliott’s interest was increased to intensity, 

‘* Has the dagger been identified?” dhe asked, 

“ No, madam,”! said» 1 “It is-of, a mpanu- 
facture and costliness that would preelnde, the idea: 
that it muy lave belonged to one of the. villagers- 
It is my opinion that your niece, Miss Bermyngham, 
has been imposed updu by Jiilias. Voo,-and, that 
Lilias Voe is not:dead. 1 believe, that Miss Ber- 
myugham may keow thatishe lives.and be secretly 
befriending ber under a misapprehension of ber real 
character. And I bave.also thought that the dagger 
may have been stolen from your house, ' It. is 
Indian manufacture, profusely ornamented with. real 
jewels, and is a great curiosity.’’ 

“T have lost nothing ofthe kind,” said Lady 
Beiliott.. ‘‘ Indeed, 1 never osvned.any. such article.” 

+hen you canuot) throw light upon its,ownerr 
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” said Hyslop, his countenance falling, ‘ There 

be no.use in. your looking, at. it, madam, I 

ppose. It. is so remark sppesrance that 
if you had once seen it you wonld remember it. 

He withdrew it from within.his coat, unfolded the | 
paper he had wrapped about it, and displayed it on | 
his extended palm. 

Polliott bent fofward, regarding it with a, 
morbid curiosity, andthen suddenly. recoiled, ex- 
plaiming; 

“T know that dagger} How very singular! Why, 
Mr. Lambton, that. weapon belongsto my niece, Miss 
Bermyngham! How could she have, lost it? Who 
could have stolen it from.her? I.should know. it 
anywhere,, It belon toher father, and is vay 
valuable., Come, with me, My niece will ide. ify 
it, She.is-notgo,ill bus thetabe will gladly.add he: 
testimony. to mine.and claim her property. 
with me, both ef you.’ 

CHAPTER XLII. 

BeaTRIx and the housekeeper stood like statues, 
scarcely breathing, while that lond imperious knock 
resounded through Trevor farmhouse. They waited 
until the knock was repeated and then Beatrix signed 
to Esther to speak. 

“ Who is there?” demanded the housekeeper, in a 
loud and firm voice. 

There was a brief panse. Tt had occurred to the 
Brands—father ana son—lurking like wolves outside | 
the heavy kitchen door, to endeavour to pass them- 
selves off for the absent servants, but clearly that, 
would not answer, 

The women im the honse 
guard. ! 

Esther’s discovery of ‘the dogs’ death had’ made 
an apparently straightforward course 

“Open in the mame of the’ lew,” 

Brand, in a harsh-and commending Voice. 
wy hee for?” aaked Esther, undiemayed. 

* And w n 

“T have here a warrant for the arrest’ of Beatrix 
Roban, niece of Colonel Brand, ayo! lady of un-, 
sound mind, who has escaped and fled from ber, 
natural. and legal guardians,” seid Colonal Brand, as 
if readiug from a legal document, ‘I demand the) 
surrender of the said Beatrix Rohan,'in the name of 
her majesty, the queen” 

Beatrix clasped her hands and looked et Esther! 
in silént a den toatl 

The housekeeper etoo @ certainty, 
looked troubled and perplexed. 3 | 
B.. Mr. Trevor at 2** questioned Colonel’ 


“No, you know he fs not;"” eried Esther, with) d 


energy. “You know, as: well es woe, that we are two) 
women glone in the hewse, that the master end. 
mistress are gone, aud'that the servants are absent! 
. Bala, ‘You know’ too that you have ‘killed our 

ogs——~ Ded , 

“ Woman !” i Colonel] Brand, ine shocked | 
voice. “ Do you dare. attribute such an act ‘to a8? 
We have-bat just drove up. We did think we'saw 


two men near’your stable, but-came on directly’ ‘te |: 


the house without ‘then. Iam @ gentle- 


man. Beware what charges you make in speaking | 


of me, or I may foros. you to the task of proving 
= in siounent law, +s Miss Roben-in there with 
you?’ 1 "4 

“* You know sheis!" : 

“Beatrix,” said) Colonel’ Brand, fn » coaxi 
voice, *' I promise you eonplete ‘forgiveness ‘and 
immunity from any consequenees of your wilfalness, 
if you will opew the door tous, | Beatrix, my bdloved 
niece, for your own sake I implore you to‘yield yout: 
self to the dear friends who Jove you'stilt—to* the 
guardian whom your father appointed to: wateh over 
you ‘ 

Beatria’s lips curled in haughty scorn. 

‘Turning to Esther, she whispered: 

“You will not give me up, will you? In Heaven's 
name, Esther, stand by me!” 

“T willl” said the woman, ‘grimly. “Haye ‘no 
fears, The master’s guest shall not be taken ‘out of 
this house by men’ who would poison hounds,” 

Beatrix thauked her’ with a look. 

* Still wilfal, Beatrix?” exelaimed Colonel Brana; 
“Woman! are you going to open 


‘No, sir, Pam not.” . , 

“Do you know what the consequences of this 
refusal willbe? Your servants will not return from, 
Bala to-uight. Jones has been stopped on the way, 
and will not return either.” You are hélpléss, with 
only this door between you and us. How long will 
it take us to break the door in?” ~ 
é * A good-long while, you'll find” returned Esther, 

That door is solid’ oak three inches thick! “And it’s 
peer e opn on the inside.’ It will stand « iong 


| tumacious resistance to a legal warrant——” 


Come | able c 


| you think, We shall keep them at 


weve fully'upon their | 


| “ Or if we 
in the house, 
| master, and that is out of order, We cannot 

hb va 


|| had made some impression upon its hinges, They 


“You were left in charge of your master’s pro” 
y. What will your master say when he learn 
of the damage of his house, resulting from your con- 


“He won’t think of me,” said Esther, “nor of the 
house either; he'll be so matl about his hounds! 
You may be sure he’ll get his pay for the dogs—and 
out of you too, sir,” 

a refuse to hey her majesty’s warrant 2?” 

io 1” 

“Very well, then! anid Colonel Brand. “ What- 
ever happens, you have brovgatit on ” 

There was a brief outside, sound of 
hurrying steps, and the « log of weod, which 

been from a pile near the kitchen, was 
hurled tly against the door. A vigorous assault 
followed, the log forming a bathering-rem of formid- 


‘Their entrance ig merely @ matter of time 
Esther. I cannot consentte become a source of 
pense and annoyance to Mr. Trever. 1 cannot 
ee to these my i there aat 
which I can escape not get omt at 
door or window——” 

“ They are likely to haveassistants whoare 
ing the house. No, miss, the door is@tronger : 
time, and reg ne recy: of the 
coming home. The night is dark ; could hardly 
see your hand before your face. ide eeettaunte 
get lost upon the mountain. Be ie esata Tae, 
miss, and remain where you . 

Beatrix was guided by the ol@ Henedkeepenend 
gave up her half-formed projest ofteushing- out ito 
the night. pets 

“ Oh, if only one of the men were here!” groaned | 
Esther, as the heavy blows rained upon the door. 
t.had the dogs! ‘there are no firearms 
except the fowling-piece of the 


4 

* Could we not pile some farther barrier againab) 
the door? There’s your heavy dresser. Do you@hink. | 
we could move that ?” ; 

“We can attempt it. Woe shall be dagting todo’ 
something, at any rate.” 

They worked hard, and succeeded in barricading 
the entrance with the ponderous oaken* dresser, 
The noise they unvoidably made reached the ears of 
the assailants in some pause of their nefarious work. 
They evidently comprehended what the beleagued 
women were doing, and stopped to consult. 

“;What will they do now?” queried Esther. 

The two.women heard their besiegers try the 
massive window shutters softly, then the other 


joors. 
“The fropt.door is heavier than this,’ said the 
housekeeper. “I wish they’d try that.” 

But the assailants. preferred to return to the 
kitchen entxance, believing that their stout blows 


Tetiewed the assault with euch vigour that presently 
the two women heard the door creak and groan, as 
if's weakening. 

“Woe cannot hold ott much longer,” said Beatrix. 
“Qh, if the servants would only come!” 

“Phese men’ will be in heré within fifteen 

thinutes,” said Esther. ““We might retreat from 
room to room as they advance, but these inner doors 
‘would ‘be no ‘defence,’ fF tell yon, miss, what you 
mast do. As the'door begins to fall in, you can 
escape by one of the ‘parlour windows, and hide in 
the ‘shrubbery’ <ill morning. ‘The night is warm, 
and the darkness will + you.” 
~ Beatrix nodded in silence. 
“"The ‘blows of the log. upon the doqr became 
@eafening, The wonten huddled ‘together, still as 
death. But the old door did not yield. The fifteen 
minutes allotted by Esther, passed, and still they 
aeemed no nearer capture. 

“We shall hold’ out, after afl,” said the house- 
poe “We shall surely -——” 

' j was a terrific crash. The clamps in which 
the wooden, bar rested were torn violently from. one 
side’ of the door. Tho hinges gave way, and the 
door fell in at one side, hanging heavily against the 


ss exaltant ee rye from the besiegere, 
4 The: eir battering-ram to the dressar. 
“Now an byes en 
6 two slipped into the diping-room, locking the 
door byhind them. As they fled to the parlour, they 
heard the dresser go toppling and crashing to the 


Esther unfastened one of the parlour windows. 
Just then they heard the dining-room door give 
way, and the tramp of approaching feet. 

eatrice, without a word, sprang out into the 
darkness, “ 

At the same moment the parlour door wag burst.in, 


vents | 


A cry of rase escaped them, at the sight of the 
winaow. 
__ Eandal Brand bounded across the room, swept 
Ssther aside as if she had been a child, and leaped 
out in pursuit of Beatrix. 

It needed not words to tell him that she had again 
escaped him. An awful fury filled his being. A 
murderous hatred of her possessed him. He flew 
omward into the shrubbery, like an incarnate tor- 
nade. It was pitehy dark—he could see nothing; 
but he became that some one was fiving 
before bim. 

He shot forward like a bullet from a gun. His 
star was in the ascendant that night; for suddenly 
he,heard the-fugitive stumbleand fall. In another 
eed iene by merge —_ ce nent 
upoa prostrate figure, staggered to his 
feet with her. in higiermee, 

His wild yell brought his father from the house 
with a lighted lamp, 

“I’ve gother!” shouted Randal Brand, nearly 
beside:himself with joy. “Your light here, on her 

Beatrix?” 


face. Init 
Colonel Brand came nearer, and let the light fall 
full upon the face of the struggling girl. 
twas Beatrix,eursenough. They had her safe 


at last. 

“Quick? to the).carriage!” said Randal Brand, 
this. face»glowing Imeidiy in the lamplight. ‘“ We 
mustilose no time hare. We've done prison work 
to-night. We mist be out of England before morn- 


Bran@,.carrying the lighted lamp, ran on 
in advanee, the lawn and garden, to the 


nea in a close carriage drawn by two 
~ “Beatrix was thenst into the vehicle, 
get her bat and cloak,” said 


father, i 
@rand, hurriedly. “She will need them, 
and theraili.be no stop for us till we reach the sea.” 


‘Brand sped intu the house. He found 
on the hall rack, seized them, and 
| returned speed, pursued by Esther, who had 


emedhorselfiwith a kitchen poker, and was wild 
enough to givelboth him and his son battle. 

Meanwhile, Beatrix had mate a frantic effort at 

e, but Randal Brand had thrust her {back into 
the dark vehicle, gaying in a tone that made her flesh 
cree’ 

« a. Beatrix, we’ve had enough trouble from 
you. Don’t temptms to kill you outright. I swear 
to you that I would destroy you ata little provocation. 
Remember if you die we inherit your fortune, all the 
same as if you were my wife! Be warned !” 

Beatrix sank back in a farther corner. Oolone} 
Brand’ followed her into the carriage and shut the 
door. Randal Brand mounted the box, whipped up 
his horses, and drove rapidly towards the highway. 
The wight had come for Beatriz st last! Her enemies 
had trigmphed! 

(T0 be continued.) 
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Anortner SzcepEer.—Lord Greville has decided to 
secede from the Irish Church in consequence of the 
changes which have:-been made. in the: Prayer Book. 
Lord Grevilleisan old Life Grardsman, and one would 
hardly have expected him to take a very keoninterest 
in theological matters. As son-in-law to thelate very 
Protegtant Marquis of Westmeath, one would have 
supposed that any. ecclesiastical sympathies which he 
had would, have been with the lish Synod rather 
than with QOanons. Pusey and Liddon. His son was 
fer,some years Mr. Gladstone's private secretary. 

AutTogrRaPH ForGEriz3.—lt appears that no less 
than fonrteen letters of Madame. Hiizabeth, sister of 
Louis the Sixteenth, which bave:been sold as auto- 
gxaphg in various sales, are merely clover imitatious 
of origins previousky published. Another, in the 
late M. Guizot’s catalogue, No, 3,799, has been with- 
drawn before the sale, It is, so clever a forgery 
that no one suspected its genuineness till the Mar- 
quis de Raigecourt, produced the true original, con- 
taining much mere, matter than the » The 
* Polybiblion” tells/ua that all the letters, signed, 
of Madame Elizabeth, written to her usual corre- 
spondents after 1789,.are.te be suspected, 

AN INTERESTING FoUNDIANG,--I'wo policemen 
who were on duty in the Champ Elyeées were startled 
at hearing s, light murmur through the. moonlit 
trees., The dawn was just breaking, and they saw 
an infant but a few days old lying in swaddli 
clothes on the ground, with a milk bottle cleuch 
in its little hands, and pinned to the biberon was a 
letter :—‘* We are obiiged to abandon our child toa 
public charity, as we. ourselves, are, starving, and 
have not the means to nourish it. The child is 
baptised in the name of Binile, and has been declared 
at the mayoralty. Should it please Heaven to en- 
able its broken-hearted parents oue day to reclaim 








and Colonel Brand and his son came flying in, 


it, this letter will suffice.’ 
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[THE CLEMATIS. ] 


FLOWERS: 
THEIR LANGUAGE, SENTIMENT, 
SYMBOLS AND INTERPRETATION. 


By PxHiwantuos. 
_->>— 
VocaBULARY, 


Cuina Rosz.—See Rose, China. 

CHINESE CHRYSANTHEMUM.—See Chrysanthemum, 
Chinese. 

CuristTmas Rosz. Relieve my Anxiety, 

This is the Black Hellebore (Helleborus niger). 80 
called on account of its black roots. It is the earliest 
blooming flower of the year. There are also the 
Green Hellebore (Helleborus viridis), and Stinking 
Hellebore (Helleborus fetidus), which last is also 
often cultivated on account of its early flowers, which 
come in December to February. ‘This plant is speci- 
ally poisonous, and a powder of its roots is used to kill 
rats and mice. The old herbalists call it Bear’s Foot. 
Bishop Mant faithfully describes it : 


Within the moist and shady glade 

What plant, in suit of green arrayed 

All heedless of the winter's cold, 

inhabits? Foremost to unfold, 

‘Though half concealed, its bloom globose, 
‘Whose petals green, o’er-lapped and close, 
Present each arched converging lip 
Embroidered with a purple tip ; 

And green its floral leaves expand, 

With fingers like a mermaid’s hand. 

One garden variety is white, and the old French 
“writers named it “‘ Herbe de Christ,” as we the Christ- 
mas Rose. It may be reproduced from seed gathered 
when ripe. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM, Rep. I love. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM, WuiITE. Truth. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM, YELLOW. Slighted Love. 

Welcome to our leafless bower 
When November's breath has come, 
Welcome golden-anthered fiower-— 
Ever fair Chrysanthemum |! 


Like an old friend's pleasant face, 

Though the earth is void of grace, 
And the very birds are dumb 
Cheerful, gay Chrysanthemum. 


. The Greeks, who knew only the yellow variety of 
this hardy winter flower, called.it Chrysanthemum, | 
from ‘ Chrysos”’ golden, and “ anthos” flower. Our 
varieties are supposed to be derived from China 
and Japan, where the poets of those outlandish 
ple who inhabit what they call the “ central 
owery land” sung its praises as delightedly as 
the Persians apostrophize the rose. The Chinese’ 
boast one hundred named varieties. We can 
easily beat them if. we look into our seedsmen 
and florists’ catalogues. Mrs. Loudon gives us seven 
divisions, and as each has I don’t know how many 
varieties, I name them: the Ranunculus-flowered; 
the Incurved ; the China-Aster-fiowered; the Mari- 
gold-flowered; the Clustered; the Tasselled and 
the Quilled. There lately died an old gar- 
dener of the name of Broom, a worthy eccen- 
tric and enthusiast, who had Chrysanthemum 
on the brain, and the care of the Temple Garden, 
now abutting on the Thames Embankment. , This 
worthy used annually to have a Chrysanthemum 
show, which, to my thinking, as a dweller in smoky 
London, was a sight to see. The author of ** Lacon 
says all men speak best of that which they best un- 
stand. I have heard a blacksmith ring by uent on 
the welding of iron. The same might d of old 
Broom, the unlearned gardener of a learned society, 
to hear whose talk on the culture of Chrysanthemumg 
was like sitting at the feet of a gardening Gamaliel. 
The turpentine smell of the Garden Chrysanthemum 
is well known as pervading the leaves and stems. 
The British representative of this giant daisy— 
for such we venture to term it—is the Ox-eye or 
Moon Daisy, the large yellow flower of which, with 
white rays, standing nearly two feet in height, are to 
be seen in some gardens and also in waste places in 
June and July. Its flowers are said to ill fleas— 
perhaps so, we have not tried them, but, as they are 





procurable in the right months, we would recommend 
the experiment by those by those troubled with what 





| fanciful musician denominated F sharps, in contra- 


distinction to the slower and more fetid B flats. The 
most aroniatic of the Chrysauthemums is the old- 
fashioned small réd kind, which forms our floral 
Emblem, and which has been compared to the odour 
of honey. The modern botanical name of Chrysan- 
themum is Pyrethrum. 

Crveraria, Always Delightful. 

‘This resuscitated favourite, with its herbaceous 
and sub-shrubby stems and star-shaped flowers, 
delicately painted with white, blue, crimson, pink, 
purple and violet hues, is the “latest thing out” in 
general pot plants, and its value for window and 
room decoration, for passage, conservatory or general 
ornameutation is indisputable. ‘They were once 
koewn as African Asters atibng old-fashioned 
people, and merely sported pretty light sky-blue 
rays surrounding a yellow disco: now their colours 
are varied as the bow of Iris, andin every shade. 
We like them as a type of somebody or something 
“ always delightful,” as. they. may be had in bloom 
from December to May, when other flowers are 
scarce, 

Ctnquerom (Potentilla). Maternal Affection, 
Tyas calls it Beloved Daughter, and quotes the fol- 
lowing pithy lines from “ Favourite Field Flowers ’» 

How gracefully the Potentilla throws 
Its trailing branches down the rude bank-side, 
ier pebbles polished by the crystal tide 
"er es poli y the crystal tide ; 
Nor there alone it grows, but far and wide 
Its quinate leaves and golden blossoms lay 
And deck the borders of rural way. 
How beautiful its slender stem, imbued 
With rich fresh tinge of blush and green, 
At intervals with fine-cut leaves indued 
And bright-lined flowers rising there between ; 
No more elegant hath ever been 
Within our native sea-girt island found 
‘Mong those by which. its hills and dales are 
crowned. ° " 
Tue Ornezrine Cinquzrou. (Potentilla reptans) 


‘| has-its leaves, as ite name denotes, in fives. It blow® 


® yellow flower, similar in form to the white blossom 


‘| of the strawberry. plant, from June to September, 


This pretty wilding, with its velvety flowers, is to 
be found everywhere on banks under hedges. There 
are a dozen varieties\of it in the books, with which 
we will not trouble the reader. 

The name Potentilla was given in old times to 
this plant on account of its potential medical virtues, 
and Theophrastus upholds this opinion. 

An age of- scepticism has not endorsed the old 
belief, Fevers and agues, inflammations, palsy of the 
hands, diseases of the lungs, and infectious disorders 
all yielded to Potentilla. ‘* Use the root, dry in April, 


'| taking off the outer bark, and drying it ; in powder it 


will cure all kinds of defluxions, It stops purgings, 
spitting of blood, bleeding at the nose, and is also 


|| usefal in coughs, jaundice and ulcers in the kidneys. 


An excellent decoction is made by boiling one ounce 
of the bark of the root in three gills of water; one 
quarter of. which may be drunk two or three times 
for all.of the above disorders, and will be also found 
serviceable ior sore eyes.” I don’t profess to believe 
half of this, but the herb is acrid, and with wine is, we 
ere assured, serviceable in marsh ague, 
One sort of Cinquefoil, the Silver-weed (Potentilla 
v has the name of Goosegrass, and certainly 
is wonderfully ptable to the waddling bird whose 
home is the village green or common, and whose “ bill 
falls due at Michaelmas.” The pig too has an appe- 
tite for ite roots ameng its almost omnivorous tastes. 
They are not unlike small neps, and we can certify 
are by no means unpalatable when roasted. In the 
remote Hebrides, in Coil and Tiree, the islanders have 
been saved from starvation by this little plant. 
Of its emblematical significance we are assured, for 
one species of Cinquefoil in rainy weather inclines 





its leaves and draws them together, umbrella fashion, 


over the flower as a shelter, Surely it is not a far- 
fetched simile to liken this to Maternal Affection ? 

Circa. (Circea Lutetiana.) Enchanter’s Night- 
shade, Sorcery. Divination, A Spell. 

This fancifully-named plant is not uncommon in 
shady lanes. Its stem is about sapoes inches in 
height, with dark- in egg-shaped leaves, tapering 
to a point, pose yp sate small pale pine diiael 
blossoms. It has straggling creeping roots, very 
difficult to extirpate from the garden.bed. lt 
blooms in June and July, and has. no distinctive 


odour. 

Though bearing such a formidable name, both in 
Latin and English, after the enchantress Circe, it 
seems a most harmless plant, having neither noxious 
nor beneficial qualities. its attributes are indeed nega- 
tive; it has little or no smell, no decided colour, an i is 
neither acrid nor demulcent, bitter, sweet, nor sour. 
Of course when imaginative writers seek a simili- 
tude, if they cannct find one ready made they call 
Ub one, ag the German metapbysician dig the white 
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elephant, out of their inner consciousness, Thus 
Darwin in his‘! Loves of the Plants" :—~ 

Thrice round the grave Circzea prints her tread, 

And chants the numbers which disturb the dead. 
From which we are to that this little flower 


bas some mysterious influence in making buried 
people restless and uncomfortable. This may re- 
cowmend its use'in the eéances of the spirit-rappers, 
the only modern survivors of the ancient sorcerers, 
witches 


able ty.’ The’ elegant fuchsia, however, 
selena te this family of flowers 

Cistus, or Rock 
Popular Favour. 

he tribe od pS mepreon or Rovk-rose, yrs 
many variet' or our present purpose I s 
dencribe the common Rock-rose, or Cistus. In spring 
its tender green prostrate branches, changing to a 
dark, roddy tint later in the summer, shining with 
bright yellow or white flowers, its undeveloped buds 
ti with crimson, are often met with on chalky 
and gravelly subsoils; The shrub. is fragrant, so 
“gagrant on the rocks of Greece, that Southey says; 

The forest and the lonely heath wide spread, 

Where Cistus shrubs sole seen exhale at noon 

Their fine balsamic odour all around, 

Strewed with their blossoms, frail as beautiful, 

The thirsty soil at eve : and when the sun 

Relumed the gladdened earth, Pree bod 

Their stores exuberant, igal and frail, 

Whi again the wilderness. 

The fondness of the bee for the Cistus was noted bY 
the ancients, and a modern (Thomas Campbell) 
observes 7 ; 

Thou wert working late, thou busy, busy bee, 

After the fall of the Cistus flower ! 

In which we may note the truth of the poet’s 
observation, for the flower of the Cistus usually falls 
on the evening of the day on which it blows, though 
the succession of fiowers is continuous in May and 
June; and it will bloom again in September, and 
even October in mild seasons. This fall of the flower 
afier oné day of sunshine may typify the brief 
existence of Popular Favour. Bible commentators 
have sought to. show that the passage in Solomon re- 
lating to the Rose of Sharon applies to the Cistus, 
asthe plains of Sharon abound with this flower, 
which we need not say bas no similarity to the true 
Rose except in its second name. 


Crstvus, Gum (Cistus ladaniferus), is a handsome 


greenhouse shrub, with long, viscousleavesand large 
white flowers with a red centre, 

The baleam known as Ledanum, highly prized in 
the east for stomachic and antifebrile qualities, is. ob- 
tained from, the-Cistus Creticus, a white-flowering 
plant, @ variety of which has been seen on the rocks 
on the South coast near. Torquay, Devon... The 
latest vocabulary-compilers. place opposite the Gum 
Cistus the words “I shall die to-morrow,” 

Citron Frower. Ill-natured Beauty. 

We sball take this to mean the flower of the sour 
Citrus (and not the sweet kind) of our. greenhouses ; 
distinguishing it also from the Citrus aurantium, 
yielding the odoriferous Orange flower (emblem of 
Chastity and Marriage festivities), and the. Citrus 
Media, or Lemon (the emblem of Zest and Appetite) 
#1 the Lemon blossom (Emblem of Fidelity in Love), 
We fear, however, that these very nice. distinctions, 
owing to the similarity of blems. sometimes 
signifying opposite sentiments, must lead to confu- 
sion, ambiguity, or, what, will be worse, absolute 
misinterpretation and misconception in what ought 


to be simple as children and easy as loving—the |: 


Language of Flowers. This has induced us in the 
course of our labours to,strike out the secondary 
significations of several flowers entirely, and to 
modify the interpretation of others, where doubtful, 
obscure, or incompatible. In this case the flowers 
of the three several commonest’ varieties of Citrus 
are too similar to be Safely trusted with different 
meanings. We may note ove little peculiarity of the 
Citrus, which has three, different principles in one 
fruit. Its juice is sour (with a special citric acid) ; 
its seeds are bitter ; its rind is aromatic. 

We shall notice this Emblem farther under 
Orarge Flowers and Lemon Blossoms. in | their 
alphabetical places, 

Apropos of the Citron. proper, it grows in Media 
to a goodly-sized tree, with white and fragrant 
flowers, like the rest of its tribe ; but the fruit, like 
a large rough lemon, is seldom used raw, being made 
into a fine green candy. It may be. doubted 
whether this fruit. is the “tristis succi” of, Virgil, 
which Dryden translated into “rich Citron, fruits,” 
and which the ancients lauded as a sovereign remedy 
in asthma and an antidote to poisons: 

Sharp-tasted Citrons Median climes. produce, 

(Bitter the rind but generous is the juice). 

A cordial fruit, a present antidote 

Against the direful stepdame's deadly draught, 


(Helianthemum vulgare.) 





Who, mixing wicked weeds with words impure, 

The fate of envied orphans would procure. 

Large is the plant, and like a laurel grows, 

And, did it not a different scent disclose, 

A laurel were ; the fragrant flowers contemn 

With this the Medes to labouring age bequeath 

i to 

ate hase, nd eciee Gh acetnal of tha toetth, 

As to the description, it will do. for any of: the 
limes or lemons. The antiscorbutic merits of limoe- 
juice are indisputable. ' 

Ovarxrs, The variety of your Conversation de- 
light me. : 

Ciematrs (Clematis vitalba). Intellectual Beauty, 
Meital Superiority. In Tyas’s book, Artifice. 

The old English names of Traveller's Joy, Virgin's 
Bower, and 
cable to this graceful climber. Bishop Mant says of 


it; 
The Travellers’ Joy, 

Most beauteous when its flowers assume 
Their autumn form of expel lume. 
The Travellers’ Joy, name well bestowed 

On that wild plant which by the road 

Of southern land to adorn 

Fails not the hedge of prickly thorn, 

Or wilding rosebush, apt to creep 

O’er the dry limestone’s craggy steep, 

There still a gay companion near 

’ To the wayfairng traveller. 

The Clematis is common in the hedges of the 
southern parts of England, on cottage porches, and 
covering trellis-work, for which it is well adapted. 
Its dark green foliage and numerous greenish-white 
blossoms are seen in profusion where chalk or lime- 
stone abounds in the soil. Old Gerarde called it the 
Traveller’s Joy from its “decking and adorning 
waies and hedges where men doe travell” with 
flowers in May aud June, andin the early part of 
winter making them gay with its snowy, feathery 
tafts of seeds. The Garden Clematis—the ' true 
Virgin’s Bower, or ‘‘ Our Lady’s Vine.” of some old 
writers—is the sweet-scented variety (Clematis 
flammula), and is found in America, Australia and 
New Zealand, spangling the woodlands with silver 
stars, 

Cowper, on presenting a Garden Clematis to shelter 
a garden-seat, thus addresses it ; 

Thrive, gentle plant, and weave a bower 
For Mary and for me, 
And deck with many a splendid flower 
Thy foliage large and free. _, 
Keats also calla it by this namo: 
The creeper, mellowing for an autumn blush, 
And Virgin's Bower, trailing airily. 

The fresh leaves of the Clematis are so acrimonious 
that they were used in old times by beggars to pro- 
voke sores, whence the French called it Herbs aux 
gueux, Beggars’ Platt, though they also named it, 


old-wood stems, when thick enough, are made into 
pipe-stems in Germany, and are very clean smoking, 
and in this form aro another sort of Traveller's Joy. 
Of the garden kinds there aro C. Florida, C. montana, 
C. crispa, C, viorna, C. viticella, ete., all of which 
may be propagated by layers or cuttings. , Its use by 
beggars may have suggested Tyas’s interpretation— 
Artifice ; but we would recommend its rejection, and 
an adherence to the better meaning of this universal 
favourite, 
CLEMATIS, 
Poverty. 


Evercrees. (Clematis. viorna.( 


(To be continued. 


A MAY MOVING. 


“Burt what will you do, Uncle Reuben, if you do 
not come with us?” 

“I think I will stay here. This has been.my 
home for twenty-two years, Sophie, and I should 
hate to leave it,’ 

* But who will keep house for you?” 

T will let the house furnished, and keep some .of 
the rooms for the rent.” 

Sophie Elwood laughed as she spoke, but her 
troubled eyes contradicted the merriment of her 
lips. 

Pet cannot bear to leave you,’’ she said, after a 
long silence. “It does not seem right.” 

“Dear child, it is right,’ was the gentle an- 
swer. “Your husband has the first claim upon 

‘ou.”” 
ses We are so happy!” she sighed. “I cannot seo 
why Silas wants'to change.’ 

“TI can. When Silas courted you, Sophie, and 
won the gentlest, purest heart I ever knew, he told 
me he was avery poor man, having only a small 
salary, while you were my only relative and my 
heiress:: He would have left you then, to win a 
fortune to lay at your feet, but I would not let him 
go. I told him,and truly, that your happiness was 
the dearest object of my life, and that there was 








hite Vine are both elegant and appli- | 





plenty forall if he would come to our home. So 
you were married, dear; but Silas has never lost 
the,sense of dependence that is the most galling 
of a1l senses to an honourable man.”’ 

“But,) Uncle Reuben, he should not feel go. 
wae it matter whether the money is yours 
or his ?’ 

“A woman's argument, Sophie! He knows that 
the dearest pride of an honourable man’s heart is 
to give to his wife:that. support he owes her when 
he marries her, Tell me, Sophie, has Silas ever 
been. so happy as he has since this offer to go to 
Brighton was made ?” 

* No,” said Sophie, reluctantly, “he never has.” 

“Because it gives him a large salary, and a cer- 
tainty of increasing it by his own business enter- 
prise, and he can take you to his home without 

epriving you of any of the luxuries you have 
always enjoyed.” fs 

“T understand now. But I wish it was not so. I 
have been your housekeeper so long, it is hard for 
me to think any ono else can fill my place.” 

“No one ever can, Sophie. But if I am too 
miserable I will ask Silas to give mea corner in 
your home,”’ 

You promise that ?’’ 

** Yes, I will promise that. Now, dear, write me 
an advertisement for the house, Luckily the first 
of May is not far off, and there will be plenty of 
a) ee for a furnished house.”’ 

‘he advertisement. was written, and, busy as she 
was with own preparations for a removal, Sophy 
would see every applicant. 

She was resolved to leave her uncle as comfort- 
able as possible, and was a very dragon in her ex- 
actions. 

One was too noisy and domineering, would worry 
the poor man into his grave ina month. Another 
she was sure would starve him, she was soemphatic 
about her table. One wanted too many indulgences, 
another was too exact as to hours. Sophie was be- 
ginning to think the house never would be let, when 
a card was brought to her room, early one bright 
morning. 

“Mrs. Aubert HurcHinson.” 

Sophie went to the parlour. A lady of diminutive 
stature, dressed in deep mourning, rose to meet 
her, and Sophie thought she had never seen so sweet 
and so sad a face. é 

The usual catalogue of questions and answers 
followed, and Sophie decided, first, that Mrs. 
Hutchinson was a lady in every sense of the word, 
and, secondly, that she hadseen her face before, but 
where or when she could not decide. 

* You are a widow, I presume ?” she said. 

“Yes.” Itis fourteen years since my husband 
died. I am wearing mourning for my only son, who 
was my sole support, though but twenty. I have 
been in ill-health for years, though I am stronger 
now.. Ido not think I could undertake a very 
large. boarding-house, but I can certainly make the 


more’ agreeably, Consolation aux Voyageurs. The ‘old gentleman.you speak of comfortable.” 


“You had better call and see my uncle; then, at 
five o’clock,, I. will tell you now, that you are the 
only applicant I, have introduced to him; but if 
you can arrange the business with him, I am satis- 
fied to leave him in your care.” 

So when: Renben:. Bradford came home Sophie 
told him that she considered the house taken. 

* And, uncle,’’ she said, merrily, ‘if this widow 
captures you, I think I can forgive her. She is as 
pretty as a picture, though she has lost a son 
twenty years old, and her voice is as musical as a 
flute. It agonizes me to imagine how boarders 
will run over her and impose upon her, for I am 
sure she has not the spirit of a mouse. So make 
the terms easy for her, won’t you ?”” 

“Did she tell you her name?”’ 

“Mra. Albert Hutchinson. ’* 

* What?” a 

‘‘ Mrs. Albert Hutchinson; but her letter of 
reference from her present landlord was for Mrs 
Annette C. Hutchinson. : Uncle Reuben, what is 
the matter ?”’ 

For it was a very pale face into which Sophie 
was looking, and the hands crossed on Reuben 
Bradford’s lap trembled violently. 

* Annette Colton! Little Annette!’? he mur- 
mured. ‘‘ Did you tell her my name, Sophie ?’’ 

‘No, I think not.. I am quite sure I did not.’ 

“Do you remember once, when I was turning 
over some papers in my desk, you found a miniature 
picture ?” 

“Yes. IknewI had seen her face somewhere.” 

“Ts it like her now?” 

“Very like.” 

** After twenty-two years! Little Annette! We 
were engaged to be married once, Sophie, and her 
father gave me that picture.’’ 

Ne ged to be martied ?” cried Sophie. 

“Yes. I will tell you about it. Her father was 
one of my clerks, and I met Annette one evening, 
when I called upon business. She was only seven- 
teen, and as pretty as a fairy—a child to me, for 
I was then past thirty, but a most winsome child. 
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business: roquirmg: meat Colten’s. 1 geverwas aw 
young man, Sophiey Before I: was sixteens L 
had troubles and -caresy and: at twenty-one: my 
father’s heavy business and large estate fell into 
ery hand. | Other: men called me fashioned 
then, for I was grave, : 
above my years. Engrossed: by -basiness: I had 
never carved much for society, and never cortainly’ 
for any one fair face until’ 1 saw Annette Colten. 


She was as sweet and womanly as she was pretty; |) 


too gentle:and yielding perhaps, but; to me,’ alfo 

ether lovely. ’ i aiid 
oe | con imagind. jast-what she was, ‘dad Sophie. 
“She is very lovely now.” P 

‘Her father,” continaed Mr. Bradford, “ knew 
my love before 1 had myself discovered it. 
every art and device he! encoaraged it ; ‘for ia 
worldly way I was a great match for # poor clerk's’ 
éhilde”’ 

* Any man might be proud to give a daughter to 


your loving care,” said Sophie; ‘quickly, “if you | 


had not one shilling in the world’’ 

‘<'Dhank you, my dear.. Colton probably 
much more of my bank account than of me. He fooled 
me perfectly, Sophie, and made mie e Annette 
loved me, but was chy with a sweet maidenly 
modesty. If I invited -her out, she wasever ready ; 


she sang for me; she talked with me im her low’) 


sweet voice, winning me te deeper love at every 
interview. I saw. that she grew pale when I was 
tender, that-her little hand trembled anti shrank’ 


from mine when I strove to-elasp it; bat I believed’|, 


her father wiien'he told’ me it was but girlish 
shyness. 

‘** When I asked him for her hand he was eagerly’ 
glad to grant my prayer. When I told Annetteof 
my love, and her father’s consent to the wooing, 
she only whispered a faint assent. 

“JT was so 'proad, so happy, Sophie, as-T prepared 
my house—tiis house—for ney bride.” 

‘** Pen she has been here?’’ ' 

“No. I planned to surprise her.’ “She lived in‘a’ 
emal!, poor cottage at Bristol, and I furnished this 
with tho costliest furniture to give welcome. 
In the rooms | put all that I thought’ eonld please 
her. She leved paintings, and’ choice ones hong 
upon the wails... She was fond of flowers, and’ I 
built a conservatory. Her favounite’ colowrs* were 
selected for carpets, curtains and decorations. I 
gave her father a hamdsome cheque for her trous- 
seau. But, one weak before the wedding-day, she 
o—_ with Albert Hutchinson, another of my 
clerks.” 

‘The little cat f* said Sophie. 

“Not so: I have:the'letter she wrote mé yet. 
Long before she ever knew me she: loved’ Albert: 
He wes, as/I said; a clerk in niy employ, and had 
but a snail salary, As soon de my ‘visits! became 
frequent, my hope apparent to-her father, he for- 
bade. Albert Hutchinson the kouse, At the same 
time he commanded Annette to forget him; and to 
encourage any attentions I might offer. Tie poor 
child, to whom obedience to her father was a sacted 
duty, tried to comply. In the touching letter she 
wrote to me she begged me to forgive her if sli# had 
wounded me, telling me that she tried to give me 
the first place in her heart, but could not/forget the 
first, atvomger love. She strove to ‘believe she 
would be # faithful, true wife to me, and make me 
happy; but by the-very'force and eagerness of my 
love L made her see how weak: and poor would be 
her return for it. She bore her own. torture bravely 
out when she believed sh’ would’ do me a crue 


wrong by being my wife, with her whole heart | 


g.ven to another love, she married Albert Hutehin- 
son! Do not blame her, Sophie, T never did.” 

** Did you never hear of: heragei ??’ 

“Yes. I heard that: Hutchison was in’ Scot- 
land, by a letter cent from a firm where he sought 
employment. He had been a faithful clerk ‘to me, 
and I wrote a warm letter, that secured hima posi- 
tion. I also insisted: upom Colton’s sending’ to 
Annette the trousseau prepared for her, andowrote 
her « letter sincerely expressive of ‘nry wishes for 
her future happiness. Nearly two years later Colton 
died, and I heard indirectly that Hutchinson had 
gone abroad, Lhat is all I knew of her antil 
to-day,’’ 

As she spoke the door-bell rang, and’ a moment 
later the servant ushered Mrs. Hutchinson into the 


room. 

Reuben Bradford had purposely turned his face 
for a moment away from the new-comer. Memory 
was very busy in his heart. 

Very gently, Sophie said ; 

“*T hope you will not think us impertinent, Mrs. 
Hutchinson, if I ask you to tell us something of 
yourself, before we decide about the house ?’’ 

“* There is very little for me to tell you,” said the 
low, aweet voice thatmade every pulse of Reuben 
Bradford’s heart bound quickly. ‘“My busbane, as 
I told you this morning, fourteen years ago, 
leaving me with three children. Two of these died 


sedate, and reserved] 


lin France, whére I lost: my husband, and I: became 
lvery feeble-from: repeated attacks of agus. So I 
icame bagkvoto (this country; where obtained 
iwork, and edieated my only surviving . boy, 
Reuben. t 
| “ Reubem®??> sid 

“ Reuben» Bradford! He was our’. 
named for the kindest:friend I ever 
man Thever knew.’ 

Ca 


toois dead?” .. .: 
es. “ais was killed in an iron foun last, 

is I came,to, Londop after, but I have 
‘had difficulty in procuring work.” , { 

“ Why do you not apply to. Reaben Bradford ?”” 
|The widow's pale face coloured; painfully, but 
be did; not speak. Reuben turned to’ face her 
n. i B) ‘ Pett 
| Ff ve “you forgotten me, Annette ?’” he said, | 
\hélding out his ‘hand, “or did you think I would’ 
jnot ne glad, more than glad, to. see you onéé 
more ?”” 

The fears “werd falling fast over Annette’s 
Tog cheeits bat, after a struggle for composure, 

e sald: 

“You weremore than kind ‘to me, Mr. Bradford, 
when I had wronged you deeply. Could I ask 
pers from “you than you have already given to 
me ” 


and 


first-born, 
bad, the noblest 


“If you wronged me,” he answered, gently, “ you 
tried to atone. You did not do me the greater 


hatef 

*T lovedmy husband !’’! she pleaded. 

‘And: you were right when, loving him, you 
refnsed: to marry me. But now, Annette, now’ 
that he as gone from life and from your love, 
could you. not come to me to be my cherished 
wife ?”’ 

** Mo ?’?' she eried. 

“TI have. waited .twenty-two years for love,’ 
Reuben. pleaded, ‘for no other face. has. ever 
crowded yours,from my heart.;, All the old love:is 
there, waiting for you, Annetita.’’ 

“‘ Letyme think !’’ she whispered. “ Itvis.too much 
happiness!’’ | 

Then, lovingly, Sophie led her away, and, with a 
tender kiss, left her alone in the library, to recover 
ae her bewilderment.. As she kissed her, she said 
softly : 

“This is the house Reuben Bradford furnished® 
for your home twenty-two years ago. [tis not too 
late to make him very happy by coming to preside 
over it.”’ “4 
| Alone, Annette Hutchinson bent: her head, and 
prayed fervently. She-had loved herhusband with 
all the romtamtic love of her youth, and had mourned 
sincerely when he died.. But. Reuben Bradtord had 
been to, her 
The respect.she: had ever given him had been streng:; 
thened by his generous forgiveness. of. the wrong, 
she had done him, and for years there was no i 
‘brighter in her memory than that, of the man she 
had onée refused, to marry,,. That.le was rich, she 
poor, did not enter inte her mind, 

She wanted to be sure that she could bring him 
such lové and tenderness as would atone for the 
past, and'give him love for the future. It was an 
‘hour before she returned to the room where, alone, 
he’waited her decision. Her face had a delicate 
rose fins on the fair cheeks, her eyes, though 
—— were bright, as came bravely to 
| him, ’ | 
| “Reuben,” she said, “if my love.can make you 
‘happy. it is youre,” 

So there wasa May moving, following a quiet} 


' Bristol on the day Annette Bradford came to take 

possession of her new home. And Reuben Bradford 

has not yet been sufficiently miserable to ask for 

that coruerin Sophie's. house. A. 3: 
p= ——_________ _______} 


Aw Antsrocratic Srreet Mustctan.—The noble. 


and Ireland, has found an imitator across the Atlantic. 
This ambulant musician is a French, baroness, spéak- 


streets of Boston, and her, instrument is adorned by 
the'Cross of the Legion of Honour, which. had been, 
formerly bestowed’on her husband. 

A Curnesz junk will shortly anmrive ia Paris, , This 
vessel] belongs to a Chinaman of high station eda- 


Mean, of thinking I wished to foros you into a | 
marriage.” 


a-prince of men--nobler than anyother. | ' 
\he ‘was not’ 


fully and as he believed suc 
‘true meaning of the usual ‘conventional 


wedding, for Silas Elwood and: his wife left for |! 


waved, How: dia jo 
|. , how did’ you ‘en 
‘Were not thé the 
man organ-grinder, who lately perambulated England | 
ididn’t taste "2m; but the pork 


ing the purest Parisian Frénch, She plays in the) 


present failoto bei realized. It is thought mot, as the 
tendrils are alvetdy, so long/amd-leafy thabithe grapes: 
have a sale shelter... van rus uti 

<s ) CJ ( Sgpepeaireapeevemeseeeesage if 
FAORTI A: 


—_-_ i ss 


‘ 


c 


A Weare Repo: 


Wann (ohenpiy): # Welly, what eno. poc.alending: 
TPB (8 ys What ave yo 
‘there for re elnnedijas “anne enei fail euie i A 

HiusBasD « ) .0ff <5 nothing-—tho' ught 
there might be a ston, that Malhlfnn) a. ot es sroled 

MarRimonial QUARRB was re- 
‘proving a married couple for their frequent dissens 
tions, which he,thongks very, uabecoming, seeing, 
ashe observed, that they were both. one, . “Bosh 
onei!’” cried the husband. , ‘+ W ence, to 
come by our, door sometimes, you, would .swear we 
iwere twenty.” ii qutal sail yAbot 2 

EnGuisu Frienp (to distinguished foreign artist): . 
“Yes, of course ; but you mow fiteall very, well — 
anything Pe by a foreigner.is.sure to.go dewn 
with the British public, eh 2” 

D. F.. A.: “Ge down, save; oh, vill it! It,won"l do 
nosing of ze sorts} ae tell you, whilat ve have euch 
men as—as--mel”"-—Fun. 

DID. SHE, MEAN. 17)? 

Otp Guyttzmas:." And when come ageiaF'll 
‘be sure to returm,she volume.” 

Lavy: “Ob, I beg you, to.read it. quite atiyour 
leisure.” tis ‘ " 

“Jou, Tam afraid you have been forgetting me,” 
said a bright-eyed girl to her sweetheart the,other 
day. “Yes, Sue, I have been for getting, you these 
two years.” ‘ 

Goop Apvicg,—A good story is told of a ph o 
who .was called. pon to viait & sick man, after he 
hadhimsélf taken @ drop too muck, Arrived at the 
bedside, he fumbled over his patient, and at last got 
hold of liis own pulse, which he held for @ minute. 
or two, and then with customary wodiont krevity, 
remarked: “Well, there’s nothia” much .matter wi 
you—only @ little drank? Jist got” bed’n sleep 
litt?’n you'll b” al right! nti 

A'‘Scorcn farmer, Having bnfiéd his wife, was 
called upon. by the sexton who had ed the 
necessaty dtities to pay him his fees. Being of a 
niggardly disposition, lie endeavoured to get the 
knight of the spade to abate his charges. The 
padlvaus of the latter becoming exhausted, he grasped 
his shovel impulsively, and, with an angry look, 
exclaimed, “Doon wi” another shilling” or—up she 
comes !” | The threat had the desired effect, 

Nor At Home.—The Tate Mr. rforce could 
not think it rightto allow his servants to 7 ie 
hone whén he was athone. He 
was brouglit to the conviction by the binntuesg of a 
faithful north-country servant ‘ale h pet care- 

sfally xg sined the 
tal" not 


at honre,” ' A 'tedions visitor had ‘after this éxpla 
tion ‘beet sufferéd to intrude upon, his busiest hours,. 
and when asked; “ Why did’ you stiow him in? ‘Why 
did you not/say I was not at home?” The answor he 
received convinced him that he could not lawfully. 
employ this phrase. “So Tf did, sit,” was the 

‘ nf, he looked so hard at me, as. 


lana- 


I Know" you are telling’ me a lie 
that I wag’ ashamed to ich 0 Me, 1 een. let 


him in.’* : : 
QUARTETS CHOPS. rat 
An honest bat’ uneducated’ fellow was, Tavited to 
attend’a party at the village squire’s one evening, 


\where there was music, both vocal and instrumenial. 


Ou the following morning hie met one of thd guests, 
yourself last’ night ? 


ate. 
at Tb sad he, “for I 


rtets excetfen 
Ops were the finest 


“Why, réally sit, I can’t 
T ever ate.” 
STOPPED PAYMENT. 

An Trishman arrested’ for higiway robbcry, on 
being brought before a magistrate, asserted that he 
was more entitled to be pitied than be pubislied. 

*Pitied !’* exclaimed the justice, “aad on what 





cated in France, and who, on returning. to” his 
country, caused it to be constructed with improve- 
ments suggested by his stay in Europe, ‘The 


Chinese; it is expected. to remain four or five, 
months, 

WINE PRosPgcts.—Good news is being received 
from the wine-gvowing, districts, There is but one 
ery of joy and admiration in the vineyards at: the 
maguificent. appearance of the vines, Since 1840 
such promises of abundance had not been seen. ‘The 





officers of the ship are European, but the crew are | 





question now asked is whether those hopes may at 


ut, 
“Sure, on account of my misfortune.” ’ 
red mo rtune, nr !: What! that'we have 
caught you, se ; 
“Oh, the giittans: that’s bronght me here knows 


| my misfortune well enough.” 


But the man was as astonished as the 
magistrate himself, and as incapable of understand- 
ing the culprit’s meaning. 

“You will own, I suppose,” said his worship 
“that you stopped thie gentleman on the high- 
way?” . 

“Oh, yes, I did thet same.” 
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“ And shakigon took fsom him fifty pounds | in 


notes?” besa? press ire 
“And there your Honour's right a + 
“ Well, then, .y KBleRING a," wit do || 
you mean by, cM) ah cae 


“Shure, and the: money cake ie my pocket | 
above a week whin the dirthy benk’ sthopped: pays 


ment, and I was rovbed of ¢viry, Re 
, THE, GIsz.OF, Th {n) 
Said mothee:to her little one:: 
“Go, Susie 
I've got a job 


Just say Tne you Clon’ or), sid ecto 


An ounce of best black tea to get-- 
Here, take this;shilling new..." , 

Get half an ounce of: starch. as. 

Two rushlighte (those which: have no > amell) 
A penvyworth of giie: 

An egg, an ounce of sugar (white)— ° 

And that is all—ne; stay—not quite— , 
Just get » bit of b 

Yes, that ieall—so off you pack ; 

He’ll have.to give-a penny back— 
‘And thet shall befor you!, . 

Now what isit you've got. ope 

(I don’t believe you've learnt it 
Come, Susie, run it through. 

That timid glance and parting, on 

Those eyes “which threatened soon to drip— 
Aiftold the fear was true; - 

And not until again she’d said, 

“Come, tell me, dear, don’t be atcaid;” 
The little maid confessed— 

“ Oh, ware ert “s ongry | be! 

= yo C) nows. me— 

fans, forget tus rest !""" 


LEGEND OF AN IRISH GIANT: 

Once upon 

were as plenty’ in Ireland as mites in cheese, there 

lived on the borders of the county one 

Barney McConnell, who lawfully came * 
above ap 

in proportion, 


His prowess was well kuown and 


there was one thing that grieved Barney. cet n a |) 


little, namely: that he could get. nobody. lyg 34 
able to stand egainsh him in hisown:country. Now, 
report spoke of a certain giant in Seotland whe was 
lebouring under the like grief, and from 


precisely | 
the same.cause, Therefore Barney, after consulting, | With bitter tears. 


his friends on the. ubject, sent a challenge to the | 


Scotch giant to: “come over to Ireland and get the 
conceit-taken out of himself,’’’ After due time the 
bearer of the challenge. retarned with word that: it 
had been accepted, and further; stated: that. he. wae 
advisedito inform: Barney: that he had better make, 
his will, get bis coffin made, ete.;‘as he that ‘he was: 
to encounter never left. his work hatf done.’ 

“« Did you ses him ?” asked Barney. 

“Faith an I did,” said the messenger: 

BL an he’s lik ated aren 

* Fait e" at all batt 
& mortal eine? uli 

“ How. big inhe 2” said Barney; looking, boat Little | 
pleased at, the deseription:of his rival. 

“* dagw big is ‘lie!’ did you'say ? Paix! he’s a9 
as the old tower forninst the ddor, an’ s ‘head an 
-ouldess on. him like. Father, Me Gurney’ 6 ball. . BY 
all accounts he’hl ait you alive!” 

Barney began .to feel rather uncomfortable stthe 
prospect before’ him, and straightway went toconsult’ 
his’ wife as to what should be done in the event. of 
his rival proving to be such as. his, messenger had |) 
represented: While they wers thus ‘mae one of 
the childre came renning ih ~ Spulsnand 4 


Progra come to Ne uate an” see eat man. 
at's com’ u e Barne ‘through. 
the sete ot ike door, and, to cer esp terror, saw 
the monster, ~ 

One. look .wae..cnough to. satisfy him: thet, his’ 
messenger had not exaggerated his secount of him, 
and, tu to his wie he said : 


“Shelah, Jewel! Pm eat up alive, for sartin! Hare 
comes the Scotch’ baist to drum your Barney,” 

When Shelah heard. of the approach of thecoming 
foe, and saw her lord’s inability to wage war with 
one so far superior in-strength and size, she con- 
cluded that: it was only by'somepicee of womai’s 
Wit that her husband could escape from the affair | 
without: dishonour. 


Accordingly, she genfly lifted the child ont,of the 
cradle, and depositing it in the, inner 5 room, made the. || 


father get in its place, and covering him up with the 
quilt, gently seated herself and resumed her work. 
After a fe moments, in walked the cause of all 
the disturbance, and Nem ypsern an interview with 
the giant. Shelab, after motioning with her’ hand 
for him to keep. quiet, walked gently across. the 
floor to where he stood, and in an wndértone told 
him Barney had “gone out to the woods. ‘The 
_ 4ak8. har that: lin: tettentind waiting bis re-: 


ry bw Reverted — 2 as ef 


; isootigt 
of Ba seid: he took to his heels and never tKonght cream tartar, thres-and @ half cups’of sifted flour. 
himself safe until he got amang, the hille of his, owa: 


atime, a long time ago, when giants 


! 
‘the. Friendsliip ao wraith, 
being seven feet high, and made | 


te 


2H 
lg 


[ Onur friends will be to us 


} 
H 
Not for a moment 


| It lives not here again 


‘the beantifal and the.good, and dwell ag littleas 


: a 
ef 


i 
An 
id 


|e grag he is 80 elated with the glory, that he 


“Very well!” said "Shelah, 
(sete fo the life that’s.in. you, for there’s, 


{ani . sirveying the adevedichh; 
bub when: his eyes; rested; ply Dap 


that’s init? An’ Heaven you, .if; you 
vite be) or ee didn’t get a wink ofisleep: 


ut, wit back: teeth he’s: a 
a, a sok af Sap nner enon 
ith an’ 1. Kan Gaye wih said. She *oanse 
ir hepa him. But that p eesrenethpear ore 





‘himself in. one of hia boats! 
arom alga 5 bee aren «Twinna 
lassie, I: mace be gaunt Gade 


Seer bree eee 
FRIENDSHIP. 


Frrenpsuir is.bat a breath,, 
And. lasts about as long, 
We draw it deep within, 
, And then tis gone. 
We clasp iteloge te us, 
Think we can bid it stay ; 





Our friends alway. 
We close our eyes 


im trust, 
With deepest;’ Precpuut faith ; 


We wake to find promised 


A fickle, changiag thiug, 
Decked with the choicest name, 
We give it naught but leve; 
It gives us, pain. - 


short, 
But days and weeks and years, 
‘We mourn our vanished trust 


We're not deceived again, 
Our trust is witt the dead; 


When it has fled. 


iB Tender if — 

f e-deep- starry sky,’ 

Phere will ba friendship foana 
‘That will not die 2 


GEMS. 
Actrvs mattires are rarely’ fae Activity 
jand A csalnaboly are incompa 
Tu. body. grows .acco a OR 
so does the mind. 
A Maw who cannot command’ his fe 
| attention, and his countenante, should Bry on: hak of 
‘Deing, @ man of business. 
4x honr’s; industry will do. more. to. produce 
suppress evil humonrs, and retrieve 
than a month’s moaning: 


your affairs, 
Rvanr year of our lives: we grow mor? convince: 
that it is the wisest and best to Plat Sra gpa 








|ponstbee asthe coil nad she tales, 

Lave runs terme ener, disehperiemy ma tite) 
3 pened agin. ert padashiepenebe 
‘views widen, and it flows on. more equably 


be too proud to work. Let no man 

}a hard fist or a sunburnt counte 

ee A vaca od ch porety peti on 
ashamed o: 

dishones 4 


ty and 

ho have become if cre ype evil habits 
‘them .as they cau—and they must be 

they will conquer us, and destroy our 
Tego And those ree Seve wat Ba 
habits 1 ae be on their guard lest 
coealia.ane anbenet. , 
“ rbestowed without any rogas to judgmen 
exhibits yes mind, and he who betioves it 
one. It algo serves as a gor- 
cloak; for, after filling a man full of his own 


g 
vt 


pereeive the fingers that pick and pullall 
his petted theories into nothingness, 








— Nuixios. Hasirvra Triumexos, — The 
City of Cologne:was recently thrown into » state of 





more furious tham ta. hear, the Cathedral by the Emperor:~ 


an the cradle, “when bis father is angry rans 


“Only, don't make| « Emperor's bell,” s,huge bell of colossal proportions 


cast from French’ -gur- metal; presented to tbe 
The bell is to com- 
\mdrate the victory over,Fratice, and the unification 
of Germatiy th, 1871... The castifig has repeatedly 
miscarried, but onsthe,15th ef April leng-sustained 


cradle, with a patience was at length rewatded with signal suc 
——S astenishaseat, he seked: what was) oss, The Emperor went over ftom Wiesbaden to 


caill} teitta ie!” oried Shela « Doulton aso. its’ the 
P 


see! it at Biebrich on ite bi down the river. 








HOUSEROLD TRUASURES. 

A G6od' céinetit’ for’ chemical ‘tnd ddbtiicar 
froretenmeg be, prepared iby mixing & lbs, resin, 1 bs 
wax, 1 Ib red ochre, and 2 ozs. plasterof Paris,: melt 
ing the whole with modérate heat, 

CHoconats CAKE.~—'T wo.cups of powdered ith 
one cup of butter mixed with ie ee aati, 
|e perfect cream, then add the yolks of five poten 
the whites of ‘three beaten to afresh ; one eap of 
milk, one half ‘teaspoonful’ soda, one’ teaspoonfal 





_ Wactu Pares.—Neéver paper a: well ever oldipaper 

and paste. Always scrape down thoroughly. Old 
| paper canbe gat. of. by damping with,saleratus and 
|water. Then go.over abl thecracks of the wall with 
‘plaster of Paris; and finally put on a wash of weak 
) sotution of carbonit ‘avid, The best paste is’ ‘made 
jout of rye flour, with two ounces of glue dissolved 
ponrtapeore paste; halfiam ounce: of powdered 
borax improves the mixture. 


STATISTICS. | 


THe number of acres. of. eolonial wheat under 
joulture io all the Australian: colonies last year was 
‘over 1,560,000-acres, and the produce 18,000,000 
bushels, South Australia and’. Victoria’ are tlie 
jlargest wheat-producing colonies, the former pro- 
|duciag. six, to eight million, bushels, and the latter 
\sbout five million. ‘New Zealaud ranks next for 
about three million, and’ New South Wales follows 

| with two and a-half to tiweo million. 
Tue Cost oF Our Poxicu.—Although London 
im with some cén- 


law-abiding city, 
| order is not preserved exeeut heavy ouflay. The 
litan police for the 
year ending lst Maroh, 1 shows. a. total; of 
| 1,099,8514. under the head. of expenditure. Of this, 
' 828,473). was absorbed in payingy clothing,: and 
equipping the force, the first' item alone requiring 
759,149. divitted among 9,940 'men‘of all ranks. 
These included four district superintendents, 25 
superintendents,.276.inspeetors, 936 sergeants, and 
8,649: constables, Taking ‘the entire expense and 
number of the foree, it may be roughly estimated 
that each unit costs rather more than 100, per 
amnum. But this includes charges for duties per- 
formed, by bodies oniy connected with 
the police: Thus, the-service of: the metropolitan 
poliee-courts absorbed 57,3581, and 112,707/. went 
in superanuation allowances and gratuities,, P 


| too! SESE SaaS 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


— 

Tum famous violin formely belonging to Baillot; 
the celebrated" violinist, has been recently sold for 
600 guineas. 
A Sits has been,:parchased in a conspicuous part 
of ‘Looting, to erect. a memorial in honoar of Danie} 
Defoe; author of * Robiuson Crusoe.’” 
Ink is stated that Mr. Thomas Baring, the member 
for South Essex, has undertaken to rebuild Hertfowd 
College, Oxford, as also to add considerably to: its 
PREQUENTERS of the Speaker’s Gallery and the 
House of Commons will regret to hear of the death, 
in the primejof life, of My, Circuits, so-long the ob- 
liging doorkeeper. 
Srm James ALExanwpeR. has just returned from 
Egypt, where he hag suveyed the prostrate obelisk 
which i is the property, of ot Bag It is computed 
that the cost of its removal to London and erectioug 
here would be 8,000. 
Tre offer of the London Tavern at auction illus 
trates the increasing value of property im the City: 
Nine years, ago these premises realized 41,00vl. 
the reserve bid was om tixis occasion 84,5001, and 
they were bought in. 
A Inareragy Treasure Trove.—Another 
portion of the long-lost originals of the Paston letters 

has been discovered—those printed by Fenn in his 
shiv and fourth volumee, They were found 
with a number of MSS., both of that date and of 
more recent periods, which, are undoubtedly part of 
the Pasten collection, in the house of Mr. Frere, of 
Roydon »Hall, near Diss, im Norfolk: This find is 
just barely in time to be of some use to Mr. Gairdner 
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excitement by the arrival of the long-exvected 


before completing his third and final volume. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Lizz1z.—It was impossible to ey. a your re- 
quest within the time mentioned in your 

X., Y. Z.—There are editions of -Aristotle's Rhetoric 
end Aristotle's Ethics pu itched im the series known 
aaa Classical Library,” price five shillings each 


S.—The disease to which you allude is generally con- 
sidered incurable; it may perhaps be alleviated the 
treatment affo: those hospitals established for the 
alleviation of such ailments, 

G. RB, W.—It seems that you have done all in your 

wer yA facilitate a compliance with your wishes, You 
| ao therefore simply to wait in the hope that Cupid 

be so propitious as to grant your request. 

7. Wu.iumsa—The tale of the ‘Gipsy Peer” com- 
menced in No, 588 of Taz Lonpow Reapze. Since that 
time to the end of June about forty-eight numbers have 
been published, all of which will be cuilince. to you on 
receipt of postage stamps value six shillin 

Excetsiozr.—l. 80 health and good Shane of com- 
mon sense, some knowledge of seamanship and lony- 
formed habits of self-control and steadiness. 2, Thirty- 
five or thereabouts. 3. The appointments, we believe, 
are made by the o connected with the Trinity 
House Corporation. 

Fair Anwiz oy Exataxp,—The two letters you refer to 
duly reached us and were answered, The auswer to one 
bas w eds been published, and the answer to the other, 
if it has not appeared ae read this, will probably 
be not much pas eyes. We think your letters 
gather thoughtful than otherwise. The piece of hair 
yyou have sent ia of a pretty bright golden colour, and of 
@ very fine texture, 

Frorzncia.—Chapped hands should be cleansed with 
warm water and soap, after which they sho be care- 
fully dried and anointed with glycerine, The close of 
the day is a convenient period for this treatment, which 
should be repeated once —— 4 twenty-four hours until 
the hands are cured, If awe ing will make a real im- 

ovement in the hair it is practice of frequent ablu- 

ions and occasional clippings, 

T. W.—Your verses upon the month of May have not, 
we are afraid, sufficient merit to interest the public in 
general, though some o of the curiosities 
of literature and some students of natural history might 
be glad to peruse a manuscript in which the following 
eouplet occurs :— 

** The fishes in the little brook ~3 

Stand on their tails to have a look !” 

H. M—tThe Rafflesia Arnoldi bears perhaps the largest 
blossoms of any known plant. Its magnificent flower is 
formed of five petals, each a foot across; these surround 
acup of nearly the width of a foot, and capable of con- 
taining twelve pints. The entire blossom weighs 15 lbs, 
Enormous as is the flower the other portions of the plant 
are inconsiderable, as it possesses no leaves aud springs 
es from a slender procambent stalk. 

Z.—If a citizen of Gloucester should die intestate 
ae oo Jooverts would be divided between his 
widow and children, one-third to, his widow and two- 
thirds amongst all his lawful children, share and share 
alike, But his landed property or his real estate would 
devolve ) Upon his youngest son to the exclusion of all 
others, b the of h English, by which 
the real estate of an intestat to the 
ann, Seneee of the eldest, oe Save in the city ‘ot Gilou- 
ester, 

A Forsaxen Wirs,—The answer to your letter depends 
pa a | mw < the See you claim, We 
ean therefore only reply hypothetically, The propert; 
may have been left in such a manner as to + a 4 
hhusband’s concurrence necessary before you could en eens 
theclaim. But if the property should have been left to 
your separate use, or if it is of comparatively small 
ae and the testator should have died since pass- 

of the Married Women's Property Act, you may be 
at @ to enforce your claim t the ist of 
your husband. 

CiaRza.—l. You could use olive oil for your hair, 2. 
‘Lavender flowers would impart a eo odour to the 

contents of your linen drawer, Citrate of magnesia 
in water makes a pleasant pon morning drink. 4, 
The application of glycerine to the tace ma: useful to 
the complexion, but it cannot turn a cloudy complexion 
intoa clear one. The state of the complexion is ac- 
counted for by the nature of an individual's constitution 
and the condition of his health, and it is difficult to make 
radical alterations in those by the mere external appli- 

cation of even such a potent agent as glycerine, 

Hawrtnory.—l.—The nobleman to whom you allude 
has nct, we believe, any seat or residence in the county 














san aie te ee Me ot 
on. a e fine a itera’ 
ny other good works, 2 A a inte -abbmeapen 


and many to 
the flinstrious pesetaage Samad tip 20 it beniity be 


aa on See ie Ro Hig! 

° some member o 

wo mode Sense | tighness, 
should follow the The postage 

Snentd bona 3, To cenia y. wall written 


noon and nigh . A mixture of honey with Y 

dara cbarzanl cued ogi goer, wl leat te 
e have 

tho virtas of the Tam and besser oll mixture When weed 


mabunn instate® For im 

the hair we ould preter 
and ind "would say, wash 

oa sodtawcals | srvome 

water, and cut » little off 


WAVES, 
To the eye's curtained portal 
Life’ 


‘8 messages come, 
Through the soft ether gliding, 
On waves bright but fomb. . 


now 


unseen, 
With a hundred uplif 
And fallings Sennen 


Under a leaves lying, 


ir cres 
All the years of our rae 
They come and they go, 
With the tide or against it, 
Shvreward going we know, ; 


Nay each busy creature 
Whose sparkle we see 
Is only one wavelet 
On Life’s an ees 
Ever od rising, 
Outlined by the wave, 
There lie the soft outlines 
Of cradle grave. EB. tL 


Joux W. (Walworth.)—1. Indian ink, when used to 
mark the skin, is ground with water on a.siab or plate, 
after the manner in which water-colours.are ground 
prior to their use by an artist in water-colours. Wher 
the — —_ a punctured by needles the Indian ink is 
by a camel’s-hair brush, That 

tion be the ink which sinks into the punctures is in- 
da — the J grr which does not go into the punctures 
So that the device or emblem or initials 

which is is permanently marked on the skin is that which 
was a pejokes oe needles before the ink was appli 
2. The me of dressing rat skins will vary according 
to the purpose for which the skins are required; that is, 
the process which makes them fit to be 
Seca different to that which adapts them for felting 


PCunious.—l. Most decidedly we would advise you to 
try no such experiment. The effects of ag are always 
prejudicial, and it is still more difficult to break the 
‘accursed chain “of its influence than to escape the 
terrible dominion of alcohol. You must remember that 
De Quincy amply expiated any early pleasure he derived 
from its use by the earful tor torture a his later Monee y 
and only finally escaped with “the skin of his teeth. 
The fing intellect of that ee ene ego y = was 

emasculated by the slay drug, and men of 
feebler and less aclive oe pai succumb alto- 





gether. Witness the terrible examples the 
natives of he ‘Flowery Land. 2. he a 
of hasheesh little is known, but that little in cates that 

itis even more injurious than opium. The r de- 
scription in ‘Monte Christo” of the visions induced by 
its use are “7 reliable. Perhaps the of the mayer yr 
Bau left the most ue account of 


dalaire, has ost 

influence. 3, Absinthe t t similar 
though modified effect on the discteiaee and is unde- 
niably very injurio 

tams-Tor chicken salad well-fattened SS ot 
medium size, tender and delicate, are better than large, 
overgrown ones. Put them on to cook im the morning, 
and save the water they are boiled in for soup. When 
cold, remove the skin and cut the flesh in pieces the size 
you ’ prefer. Some like the meat very coarse—others 
choose it quite fine, This is entirely a matter of taste, 
When cut uw pain» apne = over the dish a towel, slightly 
dam: ter, to keep the meat from drying, 
Take the oer adiaey you can get and cut it of the size 
yon wish. The “fancy couks” cut both celery ane 
chicken in bits about one inch long and half jan inc 
thick, but we think the salad bettercut finer. When the 
celery is cut, put is between clean —— to tly 
and then p the d ‘or dressing for two 
chickens ' take three-fourths of ahottis of the purest salad 
oil, two scant tablespoontuls of the best mustard, the 











referred to; as to property, that is perhaps a private 
matter which should not be discussed here. His grace 





goles of two raw eggs and of tweive hard-boiled ones. 
ut the eggs to be boiled in a saucepan of cold water, 





‘| stout 


used as furs, is |, 





the shells. Break the raw eggs and drop the 

olks a dish enough to make ail t! og 
in; the same way, for ton minutes, 
then slowly add the mustard, mix it with the exgs 
and an thie i well pisedad the oil,2 2 abe tims! 
wi a a time, 
tantly and ssadi tha rene mar” Then rub 





the very 

lightly a teacupful of vinegar; pour it slowly into the 

fret mixture and stir 1 together as 

‘with a silver fork. Now season the chic’ 

[tae avemiee ci and as#oon as ready for use pour 
i d cold 


pref 
Sgaptihels fant brown taleand hazel eyes, lovable dis- 
position, with a good income at her majori . Wishes to 
correspond with a dark young gentleman ; a midshipman 


.B.S., a widower, sixty-two, 5ft. 2in., fair complexio 
~ ani robest, quite dicen with a r small 1 one, 
wishes to correspond with a quiet, amiable lady ei 
circumstanced, 


ee good situation, twenty-two, 


hens megs blue eyes and a lover 
pe ;woald. ee 
oun Indy with view 


Joun H., Twouk-four coontaek fair complexion, 
wishes to nected 
fond of heme” 5 whoub of ax asia! 

ome. 
a an laren «wae y somstont in London, smeenty-twe 


proveitaelerk, but but Brak: for oF tHe 


income 100i, 


per annum, which pd 
uainted with an rGaglah gict girl with a view to an early 
correspon and marriage; she should under 


thirty ; no objection to marry a widow, 


CoMMUNICATIONS , Recsivep, 

8. E. is responded to by—*S, C-,” nineteen, fai 
loving, food a home, good tempered, and a thinks she 

Bantie by—“‘Claribel,” who thinks shé would meet all 


* Archie,” tall, fair, and would make a good 


Mavup 
husband to a 1 wife. 

,M..B, by— ba twenty-one, dark, unt, good looking, 
| position and of a very respectable family; will 
have money when twenty-five 

M. on gre a ALL 8.” twenty, mediam heigh 
fair, t hair, blue eyes, accomplish jomesti- 

and thinks she is Fw dee y J “MM, 

Jeera by—“ T, J. *h twenty- 
plexion, looking, holding a good situation, and 
Peala to tble:torakake his wile » loving home, 

Waite by Exsien ope a rH poe ge fair, light 
hair, ue eyes, uca’ ‘ot home an 
music, < mains i 


woul wile and thinks she is io 

every way suitable for ** My ) Ensign.” 
YNNE crgek Harold A. W.,” twenty-four, an artist 
musician in good iia, passionately fond ot 
1 -would be v: Big pp lye beng * Wynne.” 
Lin Si eusere ae Tie 
hele nt a bion na music, is 
ne igh Yh desire to Tove aad be be kA that is why she 

has responded to “ 

Neus Grar by —" Achilles, gardener in a ee 


aati Swenty-ono, medium ht, dark complexion, 
ae pom anda lover of home ee ea he would like 


to ex carte de visites. 
Bertiz by—* Annie,” who has lived with her brother 
ed. oo. two 3 she is seventeen, rather tal -— brown 
exes, very pate and ‘fond she 
would do ber very best to make his home heuer com: 
“) 
Two Harrys no He oy “Rose Number 
is nineteen, has hair and blue eyes. 
** Rose Number Two” is pte nen & fair hair and 
dark hazel eyes. Both are consi looking by 
their friends will have a little money ne oes they are 
twenty-one: 


Barwex Buytiom and Briitr Bow.ive yng 
and ‘ Keziah,” “Topsy” is quiet and retiring, has 
greenish: grey, OF eyes, would make a very good wife, 
* Keziah” is fair, has blue eyes, would make a good wif 
is rege oe and has beon used to a good deal o 
society. psy” and “ Keziah” are not domesticated, 


ALL the Bacx Nomsgas, Parts and Vorumes of the 
“Lonpos Reaper” are in print and may be had at the 
Geipe, S24; Samant ise be sent to any part of tus 

oe Se Bost-tree for Tiree-halfpence, Kight- 
ive Shillings and Eightpence each, 

ree Lonpow Reaper, Post-free, Three-halfpence 
Weekly; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eight — 

Lire ayp Fasaios, Vols, laud 2, Price Seven nillings 
and Sixpence each. 





'« Now Ready Vou. XXIV. of Tas Lowpom Reapzs, 
0 4: 
wee the TitLz and — to Vou XXIV., Price Oss 


NOTICE, — Part ee foe 3 = tFR Now Beady, Pric® 
Sixpence, post-free Eight: 


el 


N.B.—CorrespowpEents must AppREsS THEIR Lerren$ 
TO THe Epiror or “Tus Lowpox Reaves,” 334, Strand, 


.C, 
oie a ‘cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 

As they are sent to us voluntarily, au thors 
fold retain copies. 
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